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CHRONICLE. 


T was announced, truly or falsely, this 

I day week, that the 
of IRELAND had begun to make istrates ‘‘on the 
“recommendation of Mr. Davitt.” New the legal 
record of Mr. Davirt is that a jury of his countrymen 
found him guilty of treason-felony. Who, therefore, 
so fit to recommend for the commission of the QUEEN’s 
peace as he? The treason will see to the QUEEN’s 
interests, and the felony will look after those of peace. 
Extracts from a Review answer, full of “ Words, 
** words!” by Mr. GLADSTONE to the Duke of ARGYLL, 
on Home Rule, were published on the sameday. This 
elicited a vigorous reply in the Times of Thursday 
morning from the Duke, who had also written another 
letter to a correspondent on Mr. GuapsTone’s wild 
assertions as to Welsh rents. The reply to the Review 
article, however, illustrates (not at all by the Duke’s 
fault) the inconvenience of these anticipated summaries 
of articles, inasmuch as the full text had not reached 
this country when the Duke rejoined.——A deputation 
from the Church Missionary Society waited, yesterday 
week, on Lord Rosesery to call his attention to the 
very important subject of Uganda, and received from 
him a reply of the usual official non-committal tone, 
but, on the whole, not unfavourable. We may in- 
clude here as politics, in a far truer and nobler sense 
than much which bears the name, the fact that the 
Lorp Mayor consented, yesterday week, to head and 
receive a Foudroyant fund for the purpose of repair- 
ing the blunder of the Admiralty in regard to that 
ship—a blunder which, we regret to see, has been 
since defended by naval officers of rank on the in- 
adequate ground of “scandal about Lady Hamitton.” 
-—On Wednesday morning a letter was published 
from Mr. Morey to Mr. Justin McCartay, in which 
the new Curler SEcRETARY bent the knee to Baal for the 
second time. Having begun by recalling the procla- 


mations under the Crimes Act, he goes on by promising 
a Commission to inquire into the condition of the 
evicted tenants. Whether this will satisfy those who 
are hungering, not only for their landlord’s property, 
but for the livelihood of their own successors, remains 
to be seen ; the more eager of them are likely to think 
it but cold comfort. In any case, however, it may 


encourage disorder, and do much to relax such tonic 
effect in the direction of working honestly to pay honest 
debts as has recently been exerted by the policy of the 
late Government. 

Electioneering in South Bedfordshire and the Ciren- 
cester division of Gloucestershire was carried on briskly 
in the earlier part of the week, Sir MicnwarL Hicks- 
Beacu addressing the electors of the latter constituency 
on Tuesday in favour of Colonel CHESTER MASTER. 
A manifesto from the Irish Nationalist party to the 
Irish people abroad has been issued, speaking cheerfully 
of the full prospects, and very dolefully of the “ empty 
“ purse,” of Home Rule. 


Foreign and The retirement of the Afghan troops from 
Affairs. Wana was announced this day week, and 
showed the good faith of that ally of ours, who at the 
same time informed his people, with sufficient artistic 
truth, we hope, if not with historical exactness, that 
“he had sent for two British brigades to keep the 
“ Russians away from the Amu Daria.” News from the 
Continent was abundant enough, but not of much im- 
portance.——On Monday morning it was announced 
that the United States, though they have been quaran- 
tining all the world in the most ruthless fashion, .were 


protesting vehemently against the same measure being ~ 


meted to them. A man of war had very properly been 
sent to Vladivostock to inquire into the proceedings of 
the redoubtable Captain DE LEvRON. 

In India Hasum ALI had, after an interview, declined 
to come in; and there was great irritation among 
Anglo-Indians at the reported refusal of the Govern- 
ment to take up the silver question. That Colonel 
Dopps has made friends with the Egbas will not be 

ble news at Lagos. The Governor of the Straits 
Settlements had had a narrow escape from drowning. 
Continental news was much as on Saturday. Neither 
did Tuesday morning bring much, though there was 
some news from Mr. Conway's Himalayan Exploring 
Expedition, which, if it had not got to the top, had 
got to the bottom of the top; some details about the 
sealing troubles and other matters, and an account in 
the Jimes (said to be the first from authentic sources) 
of the actual rise and progress of the cholera epidemic 
at Hamburg.——On Wednesday morning news came 
of the capsizing of a launch on the Mozambique 
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coast, with the loss of an English and German party 
of explorers except‘one; of the discovery of a fresh 
Mafia or Mala Vita, or something amiable of that kind, 
at Palermo, and of various missionary movements in 
and towards Uganda. 

The Greeks had been complaining of the Bulgarians 
in their usual undignified manner, which combines the 
attitude of a greedy child and a hungry legacy-hunter ; 
and, as we have expected for some time, the holders of the 
much-debated Lewis and other concessions in Damara- 
and Ovampoland raised their voices to protest against 
the new Anglo-German Company in those parts. 
Count D’HAUSSONVILLE has issued a Royalist manifesto 
this week, and the Correspondent of the Times says 
that M. p’HAUsSONVILLE writes very well, but is wrong 
in saying that all the beneficial results of the Revo- 
lution could, and probably would, have been attained 
under the Monarchy. Now this last conclusion is, 
by this time, a commonplace with almost all stu- 
dents of French history who have got a little beyond 
school books. The general foreign news of Thursday 
ran very small. The death of the Shereef of Wazan 
may, and also may not, smooth the difficulties of the 
Sultan of Morocco, for the Sherefian primacy is trans- 
mitted to sons. News came yesterday of successes on 
the AMEER’s part against the Hazaras in Afghanistan ; 
and the Presidential campaign in America, the CoLUMBUS 
celebrations in Spain, and some other matters filled up 
the budget. 

TheLaw Both the Literary Frauds case and the 

Courts. Park Will Forgery case came to an end on 
Tuesday, all concerned in both being found guilty, 
and the participants sentenced to more or less consider- 
able terms of imprisonment or penal servitude. In the 
forgery case, Miss Smirn, that ingenious and persever- 
ing Irish governess, got ten years’ penal servitude, her 
chief partner, MICKLETHWAITE the lawyer, seven, and 
soon. Of the literary persons, Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL 
got eighteen months for being a baronet and a brave 
soldier—at least the ComMoN SERJEANT said that he 
was passing “a more severe sentence than if it were 
“ not Sir GiLBerT CaMPBELL.” Sir ForREsT FULTON’s 
doctrine appears to us as much against both justice and 
the public interest as if it had inclined the other way. 
MorGan, the real principal, has eight years, TOMKINS 
five, and the understrappers months more or fewer. 
The attempt made by the Holborn Board of Works to 
evict the Farringdon Road costermongers was inquired 
into on Wednesday, but adjourned for proof of certain 
“liberties of the City of London.” It seems a pity to 
interfere with the “costers” if it be not absolutely 
necessary; for they are a great convenience to poor 
people, they earn an honest living for themselves with- 
out doing any one else harm, and their barrows at 
night are one of the few picturesquenesses which have 
been left in streets made desolate by the doubtless very 
proper, but hideously unpicturesque, early closing move- 
ment. 


The most interesting event at Manchester 

yesterday week was the Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes, in which Mr. Jersey’s Milford, whose earlier 
good luck had rather failed him of late, was made 
favourite, and won with the top weight on him, but not 
against any of his most formidable rivals, The Lanca- 
shire Plate on Saturday last was far more interesting 
than most of the big new prizes, for it was practically 
the Derby run over again with a good four-year-old, 
Orvieto, thrown in to try the metal of the competitors, 
and a two-year-old or two to give light weight and 
flukes a chance. The betting, too, was unusual, La 
Fléche and Orvieto each starting at five to two on; 
but the backers of the mare were the wiser, and though 
receiving only two pounds from the four-year-old, she 
won by several lengths from him, the Derby winner 
being far behind. It is, however, by no means certain 


that St. Angelo, who was leading up to the distance, 
would not have won if he had not slipped and fallen. 
The first day of the First October Meeting (so called 
because it nearly always, if not always, comes in Sep- 
tember) at Newmarket was of more than average in- 
terest, as there was some fair two-year-old racing, 
the Forty-third Triennial for four-year-olds, and the 
Great Foal Stakes, in which Orme was to resume his 
chequered career with no very formidable opponents, 
but on a course a quarter of a mile longer than that 
which since the St. Leger has been assumed to be his 
best. He won easily enough, however, though he was. 
giving Versailles and Dunure (the second and third) ten 
and Certosa twenty pounds. Ragimunde won the long- 
distance Triennial Stakes easily enough, with about 
4 to 1 on him, and in the two chief two-year-old races 
Mr. Comae’s Bill of Portland, with 2 to 1 on, suecumbed 
completely in the Buckenham Stakes to Mr. MILNER’S 
Grand Duke, while the Duke of PorTLanp’s Raeburn, 
also made a strong favourite, was more fortunate in the 
Boscawen Stakes. There was a large field for the 
First Nursery, which went to Mr. Descnamp’s Bonne 
Sorte. The chief race of Wednesday was the Great 
Eastern Handicap, for which the large field of twenty 
turned out, and which was won by Mr. Goocn’s Red 
Enamel. In the Forty-fourth Triennial Produce Stakes, 
that rather uncertain horse, Llanthony, was made a 
strong favourite at 9 to 2 on; but he was utterly 
unable to give 8 lbs. to Mr. MILNER’s Adoration, who 
won as she liked by three lengths. A somewhat less 
hot favourite, General WILLIAMs’s Perigord, was more 
fortunate in the chief two-year-old race of the day, 
the Hopeful Stakes; but Mr. Caartton’s Lady Bob 
ran him to a head.——Thursday provided, with several 
minor races, the October Handicap and the once famous 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes. The former was well 
contested, and won by Baron Hirscn’s Windgall; and 
the latter would have been a walk-over for the same 
owner’s La Fléche if Mr. HouLDsworTH had not started 
Dunure—not a bad horse, but of late a little over- 
rated on more than one such occasion. Forty to 
one was laid on the mare, who was only giving six 
pounds, and she won as she liked. The Open Golf 
Championship at St. Andrews, details of which we give 
elsewhere, went on Friday week to an amateur and an 
Englishman, Mr. HiLton of Liverpool. 


The Indian trooper Ewphrates and the large 
ee a battle-ship Hawke both met with 
accidents on Monday, due to the failure of the com- 
plicated machinery of modern ships.——A “ West 
‘Brompton Mystery,” in the shape of a double 
suicide, or a murder followed by suicide, had poorly 
furnished forth the tables of those who generally 
expect something of the kind to cheer them in 
September. The spirit of desperation has also 
prompted an attempt to make some capital out of an 
outbreak of ill-temper among the First Life Guards 
at Windsor, which seems to have led to some saddle- 
cutting and other petty mischief of the class not un- 
common among schoolboys and soldiers. The de- 
fence of Lucknow—a thing never to be forgotten while 
a single Englishman has English blood in his veins— 
was celebrated at the beginning of this week bya service 
in St. Paul’s on Sunday and a dinner on Monday. 
The London County Council met for the first time after 
its holidays on Tuesday, received the resignation of 
Lord Hosnouse, discussed some improvements which 
may be useful, and proposed some ways of paying 
for them which are not unlikely to be mischievous. 
Roused by the example of Southampton, Bristol 
and Dover have been making great harbour schemes, 
which in the latter case are already to some extent 
advanced. An outsider might wonder at all this out- 
lay at a moment when we hear of nothing so much as of 
the falling off and depression of trade. But it is an old 
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trader’s maxim, and perhaps not a bad one, “‘ When you 
“ can’t employ your money profitably in actual business, 
“employ it in preparing for business to come,”—— 
The possible difficulties of a Roman Catholic Lord 
Mayor have been brought forward this week in corre- 
spondence and otherwise.——Cardinal HowarpD was 
buried with great pomp at Arundel, on Tuesday, in the 
FitzAlan Chapel, that “anomaly in stone and lime” 
where, by solemn confirmation of English law, a struc- 
tural part of an Anglican parish church is allowed to 
be used for non-Anglican services. At the election 
of the Lord Mayor on Thursday the opposition to 
Alderman KNILL—an unfortunate, if perhaps inevi- 
table, revival in a different form of the old Occasional 
Conformity disputes—was urged pretty noisily, but 
was ineffectual, the Alderman being duly elected. It 
was understood that a sort of deputy would take his 
place in those functions wherein the Lord Mayor 
specially figures in connexion with Church matters. 
At the inquest on Dr. HERON, one of the per- 
sons concerned in the above-mentioned ‘ Brompton 
** Mystery,” the Coroner took occasion to express his 
opinion that there was not only no ground for suspect- 
ing murder in the earlier case, but that the circum- 
stances in which, several years ago, Dr. HERon’s wife 
died at Jamaica were in no way discreditable to him. 
The Chairman of the London School Board made 
his annual statement on Thursday. 


Wheat-growing, CoLumBus, PHaraou, the 
Ce, Liquor “Trade, Glanders, and other things 
were with the newspaper reader as usual on this day 
week, while Maltese mixed marriages, which he had 
fondly thought extinct, once more appeared, and Major 
CONDER put in a caveat about the “Garden Tomb” at 
Jerusalem. Monday morning was a stormy one in 
the correspondence columns of the Times. There 
arose in reference to the Grindelwald controversy a 
** Puzzled Ecclesiastical Lawyer,” who seems excellently 
qualified when the sorrowful decrees of Providence 
shall remove Lord GRIMTHORPE to play ELIsHa to that 
Tishbite. The “Lawyer” pronounced Mr. HENSON 
“either ignorant or insolent,” and went on to show 
that everybody else who had engaged in the controversy 
was certainly the first, if not also the second. Nor can 
the eirenicon simultaneously and handsomely proffered 
by the Reverend Doctor JoserH PARKER, that ‘‘ Noncon- 
“formists are prepared to deliver in any cathedral a 
“simple and fervent Christian testimony,” be said to 
be likely to effect a final solution of the question, 
though we have not the very faintest doubt that 
Dr. PARKER is more than ready to deliver some kind 
of testimony in any cathedral whatever. It may seem 
incredible, but is true, that on the same morning 
HANNIBAL’S passage of the Alps, under the care of 
Sir GEorGE Bowen, safely and successfully added itself 
to the topics of correspondence, And the sea-serpent 
wétait pas la!——One of the claims of that very 
much-advertised person, Sir GEORGE GREY, the claim 
to the merit of diverting troops to India during the 
Mutiny when they touched at the Cape, was seriously 
questioned on Monday morning by Sir Henry Locu, 
“A Warwickshire Landowner” pointed out for the 
hundredth time the mischievous absurdity of repre- 
senting rent as the cause of farmers’ ill success, by 
showing that, if wheat land were let rent free, it could 
not be made to pay at present prices, On Thursday 
morning an exceedingly unsatisfactory defence of the 
conduct of the British East Africa Company was 
attempted by General Sir ARNOLD KEMBALL. Mr. 
GoLpwin Smita wrote on Canadian Home Rule, and 
there was a vast deal of other letter-writing. A very 
forcible and well-written letter against the abandon- 
ment of Uganda, by Mr. MOouNTENEY JEPHSON, a 
person well qualified to speak, was published yesterday 
morning. 


Ovi General Pore’s name was very well known 

* to the British public thirty years ago, and 
most people who have reached middle life can re- 
member the immense excitement which his defeat at 
Manassas created. His reputation, however, was older 
and better than this, for he had taken a considerable 
part in the Seminole and Mexican wars. Dr. 
LonGstarF was a local London politician of some note, 
but was chiefly remarkable for the great age—ninety- 
four—to which he lived, and for being one of the last 
of those who agitated: for slave emancipation.——Sir 
Wii Rirtcuaie, Chief Justice of Canada, had for 
nearly half a century been prominent among Canadian 
lawyers. 


Books, &¢. We may note Miss Grrarp’s Angelica 

Kauffmann (London: Warp & DowNEy) as 

out, and The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck, by 

Joun Kent and Mr. Francis LawLey (Edinburgh and 
London : BLackwoob), as about to appear. 


UGANDA AND EQUATORIA. 


LTHOUGH no positive intelligence has come 

from Wadelai, and although it is quite possible 
that some time may elapse before any does come, as 
the way is subject to many interruptions, the Belgian 
papers continue to discuss the subject with a very 
natural hope that the rumours recently current may be 
true. We need not trouble ourselves with much com- 
ment on their endeavours to show that Captain vAN 
KERCKHOVEN’S presence on the Nile would be the 
very best thing for British interests. It might, in- 
deed, be replied with all imaginable politeness that, 
though England and Belgium are very good friends, 
and though Belgium cannot as Belgium be a pos- 
sible object of alarm to Great Britain, the gradual 
Belgianizing of even the admitted parts of the Congo 
Free State has not been entirely profitable to British 
trade and enterprise in the district. It might further 
be suggested that in ‘the present tendency of the 
French to dispute or, at any rate, to cry halves in Free 
State acquisitions, such acquisitions in the Nile 
direction would be highly inconvenient, and that 
there is a story about a right of pre-emption accorded to 
the Republic which, though no English statesman in 
his senses would ever admit it, makes it especially de- 
sirable that the frontiers of the Free State should be 
kept strictly to their internationally sanctioned limits. 
But really all this is superfluous. It is enough, still 
with the utmost politeness, to observe that we do not 
like even the honestest of intruders into our private 
apartments ; and that the valley of the Upper Nile is 
very much our private apartment, though for the pre- 
sent we prefer to keep it unoccupied by ourselves. 

This ‘is, however, by far the least important part of 
the matter. The Belgians are delighting themselves 
with a story, the various chapters and verses of which 
we should like to examine, when they are produced, 
with very great exactness. It is to the effect that 
“ King LeEopoLD made a treaty with Sir WILLIAM 
“ MACKINNON, authorizing his agent to push forward 
“to Lado, and only signed this treaty after it had 
“ been accepted by Lord SaLissury. Since then the 
“ Foreign Office has contested the value of this per- 
“ sonal sanction.” One might base a whole Phalaris- 
dissertation on this very remarkable text, which might 
have deserved a word from Sir ARNOLD KEMBALL when 
he took up the cudgels for the Company the other 
day. There is, of course, the main question what 
business Sir W. Mackinnon has to make treaties 
with King LropoLp or King anybody about places 
situate on the Nile. Sir WiLL1AM is the head of the 
British East Africa Company, which has been chartered 
as the representative of Great Britain in a certain 
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sphere, understood, with more or less reservation 
of the rights of t, to extend between the Ger- 
man and Italian spheres from the ocean to the Nile 
northwards. But the Company has never placed a 
man or spent a halfpenny on the banks of the Nile 
north of the Albert Nyanza, and if it had squandered 
blood and treasure like water there, it could have no 
authority to bargain away the British sphere or to 
deal in any way with territory not British. Then 
there is this mysterious “acceptance” by Lord Sa.is- 
BuRY, and the still moré mysterious “ contestation ” by 
the Foreign Office of this “ personal sanction.” Now, 
if Lord Sauissury had given any sanction of the kind 
inferred, he would have given it not “ personally,” but 
as Foreign Secretary, and, what is more, as Prime 
Minister of England. The Brussels story, then, is self- 
contradictory and self-destructive. It is, indeed, con- 
ceivable that what was arranged between Sir WILLIAM 
MACKINNON and King LEopoLp, and may possibly have 
been accepted by Lord SatisBury, was a simple permit 
to Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN, if he found himself con- 
veniently situated, to enter the British sphere and 
cross it as a visitor to see how things were going in 
Equatoria. To this there would be no formal objection ; 
and though we confess that we should not think, in 
the present condition of affairs in Africa, that ‘it 
was a very wise proceeding, it might justly be said 
that the Congo authorities allowed Mr. STaNn.ey’s 
armed force to cross their territory, and that one good 
turn deserves another. But it is clear that it would 
put the Belgians in no better position than they were 
in before they crossed, if they did cross, the boundary 
of the Free State. 


It is by no means uninteresting to compare this 
= of the matter with another part—that affecting 
ganda itself. Last week, as we note in our Chronicle, 
a deputation from the Church Missionary Society waited 
on Lord RoseEsery, to urge the taking of some steps 
for the retention of that kingdom. Captain LuGarp 
and Captain MacponaLp will soon be here to give an 
account of their stewardship. The East Africa Com- 
ny, while protesting that it must abandon Uganda, 
been prosecuting the railway survey—which would 

be half useless if Uganda is given up—and has sent 
large caravans in that direction. Sir ARNOLD KEMBALL, 
taking up the defence of the Company in the Times of 
Thursday, has made elaborate attempts to show that 
the Company is not responsible, but has utterly failed 
to disentangle it from the double dilemma which has 
been more than once urged here. Either the Company 
calculated the cost of taking Uganda in hand with 
discreditable lack of foresight, or it has abandoned the 
task with scarcely less discreditable precipitation ; and 
either it was not worth while taking the trouble to 
estate the Company as an Imperial, Chartered, and 
what not Company at all, or it is quite impossible that, 
as Sir ARNOLD thinks, the question of Uganda passing 
under a foreign flag should “ only concern it in common 
“with all other subjects of HER Masesty.” We are 
subjects of Her MaJesty, and, we trust, loyal ones; 
but we are not Imperial, we are not Chartered, the 
House of Commons has never voted us a penny, and 


~ we do not remember that Lord Sa.ispury ever obtained 


for us by international arrangement a sphere of several 
square thousands of miles anywhere. Meanwhile Bishop 
TUCKER, not daunted by the Company, is also going up to 
what may be called, in more senses than one, the front. 
We hear, indeed, of claims to be made by the White 
Fathers, and backed by M. Rixot, after that ingenious 
fashion which allows French Governments to bully, 
browbeat, and plunder the Church at home, while 
abroad they favour every attempt it makes to spread 
French influence. But this was tempered by a re- 
markable, and not at all improbable, counter-rumour 
that the French missionaries are by no means indis- 


posed to make terms, and rg gy anxious for 
a complete English withdrawal. is is, we say, 
by no means wholly improbable. It is said that 
the Pore has expressed disapproval of the Uganda 
quarrel; but there is more than this. The White 
Fathers know perfectly well that, though France may 
back them when it is merely a question of annoying. 
England, and perhaps getting some money out of her,, 
M. Rizo is as likely to fly as to try the Tonquin busi- 
ness in Uganda. Therefore if England goes out, either 
Germany will come in, or else there will not improbably 
be a Mahommedan terror, neither of which events would 
suit the French missionaries’ book at all. Therefore,, 
they would much rather that their friend MwanGa were 
upheld by an agreement with the English on some 
decent terms with themselves. All these things make 
a pretty, but not on the whole a necessarily unfavourable, 
complication for Lord Rosesery to consider. We do 
not know that he ought to have much difficulty, unless 
his colleagues have taken what DEFoE would call a 
“ glass extraordinary” of whatever poison it is which 
prompts men to scuttle. Nobody that we know of 
wants anything violent or vigorous done. It is only 
necessary to address a polite “hands off” in various 
directions, that so when the right time comes: England 
may not be prevented from laying hands on. 


BARBARIANS AND BAZAARS. 


R. STEVENSON’S little work on the recent his- 

tory of Samoa prepared its readers for a good 
many anomalies in that country, but not, perhaps, for 
a recent incident. As every one knows who cares to 
know, “there is confusion in the little isle.” As in 
Brentford, there are two kings, but they do not sit on 
the same throne. In Apia there is a monarch, whom 
the Germans at one time carried off to the Cameroons, 
but who has been restored under their sublime 
auspices. His chief duty is to sign things (a highly 
constitutional process), and to draw a very moderate 
salary. He has, or had, a palace which would not 
attract notice by its splendour in Connemara or Moidart, 
and, on the whole, a feebler and more amiable poten- 
tate can scarce be found, But the other King, “the 
“King over the water,” MaLieToa MaraaFa, is a very 
different character. He keeps to himself, he has 
plenty of devoted adherents, he lives remote in a 
Court of his own, he is a strict Catholic, and, in some 
domestic matters, he follows the example of EpwarpD 
the Confessor. But, if a tale which reaches us is 
true, the milder monarch in the Apian land does not 
trust the pacific ‘disposition of the King over the 
water. This was recently shown in a curious and 
characteristic way. The Evangelical population of 
Samoa determined to build, or decorate, or restore a 
Protestant church. Perhaps it may have been a Free 
Kirk, or one of “the bonny U.P. Kirks” which Mr. 
STEVENSON has celebrated in verse. Now money, as 
usual, was wanted, for the Samoans (who quite recently 
worshipped owls and eels and cuttle-fish) appear to have 
no wicked endowed Establishment. Therefore they 
did what is so very common in Scotland when money 
is wanted for ecclesiastical purposes—they held a bazaar. 
It is pleasant and comic to think of pretty Samoan 
damsels selling slippers and cigars and raffling dolls in 
the interests of pure religion. Nothing more quaint 
and anomalous than a barbarian bazaar for the 
purpose of buying a new lectern, or an organ, or @ 
stained-glass window is likely to occur to the unfettered 
imagination. And fifty years or so ago the clergy 
would have been on the sideboard, not walking patro- 
nizingly around, securing tickets for raffles, and signing 
their autographs on their photographs. The scene was 
like an idyl out of an opera by Mr. GILBERT; but, if 
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we are correctly informed, the bazaar and the devotees 


‘were surrounded by a circle of armed men. There are 


said to have been two German war vessels in the har- 
bour of Apia, so celebrated for its ruinous hurricane. 
But the bazaar was not safe under their guns; a 
military cordon was needed to protect the slippers, 
the antimacassars, the dolls, the hand-painted articles 
on sale. The idea seems to have been that MALIETOA 
MartaarFa, the King over the water, is not entirely to be 
trusted in circumstances of strong temptation. He is 
a Roman Catholic ; the church was of some Protestant 
denomination. What if MaLieroa MatTaara were to 
preach a crusade, were to loot the bazaar, seize the 
gorgeous and useful articles with which bazaars are 
replete, rifle the raffles, and perhaps burn the church, 
advancing the time-honoured plea that “ he thought 
“ the Bishop was init”? If the anecdote of the bazaar 
and its military protectors be quite accurate, and not 
the humorous invention of a playful fancy, we may 
*“ probably have exciting news from Samoa.” 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
: oe Church Congress of 1892 will meet at Folke- 


stone next week under favourable auspices, and 
at an interesting nick of time. We need not say much 
about its programme here, for programmes are the 
most delusive of things to discuss beforehand in detail, 
the least apparently interesting subjects often providing 
the best papers and debates, and vice versd. The place 
of meeting is a good one, near enough to London, and 
not too near, and such as may allure “ Congressmen ” 
—who, even if they be Church Congressmen, are human, 
and can hardly be expected to flock in holiday-time to 
a manufacturing town quite so readily as to a seaside 
resort with the crowd of August and September absent 
from it, and with at least the possibility of that early 
autumn weather which is nowhere pleasanter than by 
the sea. But these are accidents, though not despicable 
accidents. It is far more essential that the time at 
which the Congress meets is likely to be a time by 
no means unimportant in the history of the Church of 
England. 
or it meets soon after the most important decision 
of recent years as to vexed questions of Church order 
and discipline--a decision specially interesting when 
we remember the very different one connected with 
Folkestone itself. It meets still sooner after doubt- 
less well-meant but hopelessly ill-directed a’ empt at 
an eirenicon outside the Church, as fallaciou. and un- 
profitable as the eirenicon of the LINcoLN judgment 
should be fruitful and trustworthy within it. It meets 
on the eve, as the Prime MINISTER of England has 
just announced, of some sort of attack—undefined, 
except as certainly an attack—on the property, or the 
privileges, or both, of an integral part of the Church of 
England itself. The affirmation of the Lambeth judg- 
ment, the failure of the Grindelwald freak, and the 
menace of the Welsh raid ought to stir up every one 
who attends the Congress to do allin his power to carry 
out the healing tendencies of the first, to avoid the 
error of the second, and to make an “ Alleluia Battle ” 
of the third. 

For the sake of charity it may be as well to say as 
little of the Grindelwald affair as possible, especially as 
the tone in which the Bishop of Worcester has de- 
fended his participation in the matter testifies pretty 
clearly to a consciousness of blunder. If anybody 
defends it at the Congress, it will be time to return to 
an affair of which we have not thought it necessary to 
take much notice here, because, among other reasons, 
of the obscurity, with the rarest exceptions, of the 
Churchmen who took part in it. The late Archbishop 
MaGeE, no rabid sacerdotalist surely, spoke on this 
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matter of Reunion, at two Church Congresses long ago, 
words not only so wise and weighty, but so recently re- 
printed in his Speeches and Addresses, that they need 
no repetition here. It is different as to the other 
matters. They may find more or less notice in the 
proceedings of the Congress itself; but to the mind 
of every one who attends that Congress as a faithful 
son of the Church of England they will, even if un- 
mentioned, be constantly present. It is sometimes 
said that the Church ought to have no politics, and 
that questions like that of Disestablishment, partial or 
total, ought not to be mooted at these meetings. It is 
an idle, a foolish, and a mischievous contention. Only 
by stirring up Churchmen in all parts of the land to 
resist the spoiler is resistance possible ; and it is of the 
very essence of the Congress that it should serve as a 
centre for the organization of resistance, Unques- 
tionably, however, the recent event which ought to be 
most in the mind, and ought most to govern the spirit 
of the Congress, is the Lincoln judgment. There are 
those who tell us that, if the Church is to hold her own, 
she must devise new means of attracting the people, 
must vie with this and that profane or sectarian body 
or institution. Again, the teaching is idle and mis- 
chievous—not, indeed, as in the other case, wholly, but 
when carried further than to a comparatively short dis- 
tance. Of course in externals and non-essentials the 
Church may change with the times. Except in the 
imagination of cheap political humourists, we do not 
know that there is anywhere an ecclesiastical Tory who 
would abolish glass windows or substitute written rolls for 
printed service-books, But the main principle of any 
Church of England which is worth defending or pre- 
serving must be to stand on the old ways as far as is 
consistent with activity, and to recognize the strictness 
of law while admitting the claims of a reasonable liberty. 
It is in the combination of these things that the value 
of the great Constitution of Ritual, as it may almost be 
called, which dates from this year, consists; and the 
best expression of the mind of Churchmen in Council 
will be reached by a hearty resolve to act henceforward 
up to, if possible, but always within, its intelligent and 
generous ruling. . 


THE HARD CASE OF DR. RONAYNE, 


F all the numerous storm-chicks now so fast. 
returning to that uneasy roost which Mr. GLAp- 
STONE rules, by far the most active and troublesome 
seem to be those which are making for the particular 
perch occupied by the Cater Secretary to the Lorp 
LIEUTENANT of IRELAND. Mr. MORLEY, as we noticed 
last week, is being pressed with peculiar urgency for 
payment of the penalties due in respect of various 
anarchic utterances which members of the present 
Government have either themselves delivered when in 
Opposition, or have allowed their followers to deliver 
unreproved, on the subject of the government of Ire- 
land. That he is not more embarrassed even than he 
is, is owing solely to the forbearance of his Irish poli- 
tical allies of either group. For the moment it suits 
the purposes of both these factions alike to “go slow,” 
and they have, therefore, studiously refrained hitherto 
from encouraging the impatience of their countrymen 
to receive some substantial proofs of the goodwill, or at 
any rate some tangible earnest of the good faith, of the 
new Government. For instance, neither Mr, DILLON 
of the one part, nor Mr. RepMonp of the other, has as. 
yet made it his business to stump the “ Campaigned ” 
districts, and remind the evicted tenants that they 
ought long ere this to have obtained the satisfaction of 
those claims into which Mr. Mortey’s “small Com- 
“ mission” is only now about to “inquire.” Nor is 
either of these pong at present clamouring for 
the purgation of the Irish magistracy, as per Mr, 
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ELLIs’s promised proscription list. This forbearance of 
theirs is, of course, dictated by policy, and not by con- 
science. It is not practised because they are aware 
that the former of these two demands is legally, and 
the latter morally, impossible to be acceded to by Mr. 
Mor ey ; for it is these very circumstances, of course, 
which, when the time comes for discrediting the 
Government, will recommend to them the demands in 
— as the most effective of political weapons. 

y that time, as we have said, is not yet. 


The popular impatience, however, which the 
Nationalist leaders alstain from stimulating continues 
to grow of itself. The temporizing policy which Par- 
‘liamentary Opportunists like Mr. HeraLy and Mr. 
REDMOND can bring themselves to follow is evidently 
puzzling to the straightforward common sense of the 
Irish local politician. Plain men like the Youghal 
Town Commissioners cannot see the necessity of all 
this excessive delicacy in dealing with the Irish 
Executive. Ifthe bench is not to be purged as it 
ought to be of all Unionist magistrates, an English 
Government possessing sympathy with Irish Nationalist 
aspiration ought in common decency to pack it with 
Home Rulers ; and, sure, they could not make a better 
beginning than by revoking the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive act of the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland and re- 
placing Dr. RonayNeE on the Commission of the Peace. 
Never was there a case more deserving of the favour- 
able consideration of a Government whose chief in- 
vented the inspiriting watchword of ‘ Remember 
“* Mitchelstown.” For Dr. Ronayne’s action as a magis- 
trate was an almost perfect realization of the theory of 
popular rights which Mr. GLaDsTONE so passionately 
upheld on the occasion of that memorable rhetorical 
flight. The late Captain PLunKetr having, as Divi- 
sional Commissioner, issued a proclamation forbidding 


& meeting called by Mr. O'BRIEN, and having drafted 


a large military and police force into Youghal to enforce 
the prohibition, Dr. RonayNE issued a counter-procla- 
mation encouraging the people to disregard it. The 
immediate result was a serious riot, accompanied with 
some bloodshed, and an attempt, which narrowly missed 
success, to wreck a special train containing a force of 
police by placing obstructions on the Youghal railway. 
The ulterior result was the removal of Dr. RoNayNE 
from the Commission of the Peace. It is against this 
vindictive punishment of a public-spirited official that 
the Youghal Town Commissioners are protesting. 
They have vainly petitioned the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county for his reinstatement, and, having been 
by him referred to the Lorp CHANCELLOR of IRELAND, 
they have adopted a further resolution, with a strong 
recommendation in favour of the re-appointment of 
Dr. Ronayne, and forwarded it to Mr. WALKER. It is 
said, however, that they rely mainly upon “Mr. 
“* MORLEY’s presence at the Castle” to insure their 
client's being righted; and, indeed, one hardly sees 
how Mr. GLApsToNE’s most trusted colleague can with 
decency allow a magistrate who, even on the most un- 
favourable view of his conduct, only showed that he 
** remembered,” and was desirous of avenging, Mitchels- 
town, to remain under the stigma which he has in- 
curred in consequence. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE Nationalists and the Gladstonians understand 
one another, of course ; so it does not much matter 
what is said on either side of the great Separatist party. 
But if that were not so manifestly the case as it is; if, 
to suppose the impossible, the Gladstonians were capable 
of bidding for support independent of the Nationalists ; 
if the Nationalists, again, could be conceived of as 
capable of suspecting the Gladstonians of a lurking 


wish to be able to do without them—why, then, the 
Daily News of the 27th ult. might be thought to have 
played the part of a stirrer-up of strife. This, to be 
sure, is ridiculous, and the explanation of the action 
which puzzles us is to be sought elsewhere. Still, 
there is the action in question, to be accounted for 
by the most honourable motives, as a matter of course, 
but still on the face of it mysterious. Here is the 
fact—the Daily News on the day ‘quoted actually 
instigated the London County Council to obstruct the 
Home Rule Bill. It is monstrous, it is incredible, it 
would be a calumny if the authorized exponent of 
Gladstonian ideas (we believe this is the correct 
formula) had not said as much in as many words. 


For what other than an invitation to obstruct is the 
advice to force upon Parliament a very large question 
of policy and administration in the “ golden moments” 
of its “ energetic youth”? We understood that those 
too brief moments of the morning of life were 
already assigned to other and contentious purposes. 
Yet here is the Daily News assuring the County 
Council in the warmest terms that they “ may now ask 
“ for increased powers with some certainty that what 
“ they ask for will be given them, and they cannot put 
“ their wants in the form of a demand too soon.” It 
goes on to quote Lord SHERBROOKE, of all men, on the 

‘use to be made of the “golden moments” of a new 
Parliament’s youth. Now, the wants which the County 
Council were asked to put into words are no mystery. 
It wants to throw upon the ground-landlord, who has 
given a long lease of his land, the burden which the 
tenant had deliberately contracted to bear, in consider- 
ation of a fixed and moderate rent for a term of years. 
Now, it is obvious that, when such a proposal as this 
comes to be argued out in the House of Commons, 
there will be words. In and out of the House 
all men allow that London improvements should 
be executed, and that speedily. Also, it will not be 
disputed that they must needs cost money, and that, 
since we have thrown away the Coal and Wine Duties, 
the funds must be obtained by direct taxation. It was 
a little cheap in the Gladstonian organ to make a dis- 
play of energy in kicking at such a gaping door as 
this. Also, it was not worthy of distinguished counsel 
to insist that the reimposition of the duties would be 
resisted by the coal-owners of the North. The name 
of the opposition sufficiently indicates the quarter 
which has benefited by the reform. No Londoner 
outside of the ‘favoured circle of coal-merchants has 
been the better for it to the extent of the minutest 
conceivable fraction of a farthing. Still these duties 
are gone, and we may be sure that their reimposition 
would be made an excuse by the coal-merchants for 
sending up the price of coal ten per cent. The Coal 
Dues and Wine Duties are both gone, and their memory 
remains as a monument to the sagacity of municipal 
reformers, 


But from wearing the mourning of the Coal and 
Wine Dues to agreeing that money for improvements 
must be found by a reform of the incidence of taxation 
in the sense of the County Council there is a consider- 
able interval. It is all very well to say, as the eximious 
Mr. CosTELLOE did during the first weekly meeting of 
the Council, that the reconstruction of Vauxhall Bridge 
would “benefit the property of the owner of ground 
“ values.” This generalization requires to be brought 
down to particulars. What owners will be benefited, 
and at what date? Is the ground-landlord in Hox- 
ton who gave a ninety-nine years lease of his land 
thirty years ago, and can get no more for the next 
sixty-eight years, to be taxed for Vauxhall Bridge, 
while his tenant, the seller of ready-made boots, who 
is fast making a fortune, is to go free? This is the 
sort of question which will be asked in the House of 
Commons, and will assuredly not be settled without 
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debate. To say “Yes” in the columns of a Glad- 
stonian paper, or in the exhilarating presence of Pro- 
gressive County Councillors, is one thing. To force 
such a piece of confiscation through the Commons is 
quite another. It may be done, but not in a hurry; 
and while it is being done everything else, even justice 
to Ireland, will be stopped. But the County Council 
is to make the attempt ; and the Daily News has told 
it that the sooner it makes this demand, and more, the 
better. This looks bad for justice to Ireland; but the 
Nationalists, who see eye to eye with the Gladstonians, 
may calm themselves with the reflection that this is 
only a variation on Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN’S song to 
the Scotch Crofter, and on the Cwmllan speech. 


THURSDAY'S CABINET. 


y was a Cabinet held on Thursday, since such 
important action as that implied in Mr. Jon 
Mortey’s letter to Mr. Justin McCartuy can be taken 
on the initiative of a single Minister? Ordinarily, 
Ministers do not come together after a prorogation 
in August until the close of the first week in November, 
when Lord Mayor’s Day, like the ducdame of the melan- 
choly JACQUES, draws them into a circle. A September 
Cabinet in ordinary circumstances would be something of 
a portent, with fear of change perplexing monarchs, or 
with fear of a November Session disturbing members 
of Parliament. A misunderstanding with some foreign 
Power, an ultimatum to Russia with respect to the 
Pamirs, a demand for an explanation and a threat of 
reprisals in regard to the seizure of British sealers in 
the North Pacific, the evacuation of Egypt, or the 
narrowing of our sphere of influence in East and South 
Africa—all these would be in other circumstances sub- 
jects on which “ Goschens” would show themselves 
sensitive. They would be so many eggs from which 
a whole brood of wild ducks would be hatched. There 
is no great reason for alarm, however, with t to 
our foreign relations. Apart from the confidence which 
is ‘felt in Lord Rosrsery’s presence at the Foreign 
Office, Ministers may be trusted to avoid doing any- 
thing which will raise embarrassing questions at the 
meeting of Parliament. So long as they continue to 
act on the lines and in the spirit of Lord SaLissury’s 
foreign policy, they will, we confidently believe, be 
protected from assault on the part of the cringers and 
scuttlers by the united strength of the Opposition. 


The Cabinet, putting the Uganda question aside, 
probably met on Thursday for the consideration of 
some urgent topics of administration. It was the 
wise remark of Cousin FEENIx that, when an English- 
man has a duty to perform, it is his business to get 
out of it in the best way he can. HER MaJesty’s 
present advisers are called on by various sections of 
their supporters to redeem certain large promises which 
they have made; and it is their business to get out of 
them as well as they can. Mr. JoHN Mortey, for 
example, has’pledged himself to the doctrine that the 
Executive ought to exercise discretion as to the laws 
which it will enforce; he has declared that he has no 
respect for judicial decisions not based on the verdict 
of a jury; he has apologized for the predatory doctrines 
and connived at the predatory practices of the Plan of 
Campaign ; and he now finds that the outrages which 
Mr. BaLrour suppressed are, under his supposed 
favour or indifference, breaking forth again. What is 
he todo? On one important question he adopts the 
dilatory device of a Royal Commission. We had hoped 
that, with responsibility for the peace of Ireland resting 
on him, he would return to his earlier conviction, that 
it is the landlords, and not the tenants, of Ireland who 
now need protection from lawless tyranny and spolia- 
tion ; that it is the chief business of English statesmen 


to instil into the minds of the Irish people the prin- 
ciples of a strict, and even technical, legality ; and that 
trial by jury is not an & priori principle of philosophy, 
or based upon divine right, but a question of expe- 
diency and of the relation of means to an end. In 
other words, that he would carry out the Irish policy of 
Mr. BaLFour, as Lord Rosesery must carry out the 
foreign policy of Lord Sauispury. If he does so, what 
becomes of the Irish vote ? If he yields to and connives 
at Irish lawlessness, a storm of indignation may drive 
him from office. Then there is the question of the 
release of the dynamiters and outrage-mongers, against 
which Sir WILLIAM Harcourt is pledged to the lips, 
and which both the Irish factions noisily demand. Mr. 
AsquiTH has shown courage in refusing the not less 
absurd demand, backed also by intrusive Americans, 
for the release of Mrs. MAYBRICK, who is quite as 
much of a political prisoner as the Irish gaol-birds ; 
and he has declined to over-ride magisterial deci- 
sions disagreeable to the Labour party. There is 
the question of the right of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, in which the shopkeepers, whose votes the 
Government is anxious to gain, are on one side, and 
the Labour demagogues are on the other. Ministers 
would probably be glad to divide their responsibility 
with Parliament, but they have to act without know- 
ing what the mind of Parliament is. Mr. GLADSTONE 
most likely gave his colleagues on Thursday instruc- 
tions which may keep them, if not of one mind, yet 
of tolerably harmonious speech during the recess. 


THE LITERARY FRAUDS. 


HE ancients, who knew everything, told the story 
of the so-called literary frauds in little, long ago. 
It will be found in the fable of the Fox and the Crow 
and the piece of cheese. The modern version differs in 
certain details from the old. Several foxes combined to 
bamboozle the whole rookery. They stood under the 
trees, and said, “ How deliciously you sing in parts and 
“in solo! The world does not know your merits ; but 
“ if you trust us we will do you right. We, the foxes, 
** will form you into the order of St. Corvinus, and you 
* shall all wear hawks’ caps adorned with bells. Pray 
“ favour us with your music.” Then the crows began 
to caw in chorus, dropping the pieces of cheese 
they had in their beaks, which the foxes gobbled up. 
But one who called himself a servant of Truth saw the 
wiles of those foxes. He did not say “ Good luck to us 
* all, gentlemen,” as the Freelance said to the wolves 
who were worrying the sheep. On the contrary, he 
hunted the foxes into traps, and particularly into one 
very artfully constructed trap, called “ Conspiracy,” 
where they all were caught by the tail, or the pad. 
The foxes were pestilent marauders ; but how foolish it 
was in the crows to believe that RENARD could found an 
order of St. Corvinus! 

To leave this farrago of old fables, and speak seri- 
ously, the so-called literary frauds were a mere varia- 
tion on the usual Company swindle. They differed 
mainly in this—that they did less harm, and appealed 
less to ignorant greed than to ignorant vanity. The 
Company swindler preys on the country clergyman, 
maiden lady, and retired sea-captain, who never will 
learn that it is impossible to get 20 per cent. for 
your money and safety together. Moraan and his 
colleagues preyed on the vanity of the considerable 
number of people of all ages and occupations who 
cherish the delusion that, if only the world could 
hear them sing; or see their remarkable writings and 
pictures, they would spring at once to fame and to 
fortune. The various alliances, societies, and what 
not, which these allies have constructed during the 
last ten years or so, were so many webs to catch such 
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flies as these. The baits offered were those which 
never have failed, and never will fail, to attract a cer- 
tain kind of fly. A gown and hood, the right to put 
letters after your name, a diploma which looked very well 
when framed—these are things which are as irresistible 
to a certain stamp of man and woman as a rabbit to a 
weasel. The prisoner MorGAN, who may almost be 


said to have played Fatstarr to the Porns, Nyy, |. 


BarpotrH, and Pistou of the others, displayed his 
knowledge of this human weakness with impudent 
humour. The letters he offered were, he said, just as 
as M.B.S., which we learn stand for ‘“‘ Members of 
“the Balloon Society.” He might have added that 
they were every bit as good as the LL.D., Phil.Doc., 
Lit.Doc., of certain so-called Universities on both sides 
of the Atlantic, which dupes are found to believe in, to 
pay for, and to wear. All the enterprises of this long 
firm were not absolute swindles. Some men were able 
to sell pictures by their means. The lady who paid a 
inea to one of their Societies, and received fifteen 
shillings for singing at a concert, did not lose much by 
the bargain. She paid six shillings for an opportunity 
of displaying her talents. If the associates had stopped 
here, they would only have levied a tribute on foolish 
human vanity. They did not stop there, but went on, 
as Pons, NyM, and Piston have ever done, 
to cutting purses on Gad’s Hill. They took manu- 
scripts and money for publishing them. They used 
the first as spills and squandered the second on sack 
overnight, and small beer in the morning. They 
cheated tradesmen, and bilked landladies. For this 
they have properly come to the proper end of such 
persons. 

We confess that we think the amount of whipping 
and of sitting in the stocks allotted them is fully equal 
to their demerits. Some of them are dangerous 
-swindlers of whom the world will be well rid. But if 
the laws are made for every degree, we wonder there is 
not better company—to wit, of persons who unload 
shares in sham gold mines or rotten South American 
securities on the widow and the orphan—where MorGan 
is going. As for the sentence passed on Sir GILBERT 
CAMPBELL, we will not say that it is excessive, but 
we are sure that it was fixed at eighteen months’ hard 
labour for a very bad reason. The doctrine that “ men 
“ of good birth and position” are to be more severely 
punished than others is only the old doctrine that 
they ought to get off more cheaply, because exposure is 
worse to them than to the poor rogue, read backwards. 
The one is a toadying of the classes, and the other of 
the masses. It is not for an English judge to toady 
any man or body of men. 


We have more sympathy with the severe comments 
of the Common SERJEANT on the alleged ill-treatment 
-of these men—or of some of them—when in prison 
before their trial. This matter of the treatment of 
prisoners awaiting trial is one which has attracted a 
good deal of attention of late, and has been made the 
text of some angry eloquence. Any one who knows 
the British public can see what capabilities it possesses 
of one day supplying an excuse for one of those ex- 
plosions of mingled anger and sentiment to which we 
are liable. And it is the more likely to do so because 
it is by no manner of means so easy to deal with 
as it appears, either to the sentimentalist or to the 
stamp of person who has been described as the 
sentimentalist “turned inside out ”—the person who 
makes a parade of austerity, and is almost as intoler- 
able a posewr as the other. The excellent rule that a 
man is to be considered innocent until he is proved 
guilty is inevitably subject to some deductions in prac- 
tice. One of these is that a man who has not yet been 
proved guilty must be debarred from taking measures 
to elude the necessity of proving his innocence. 
Frequently this can only be done by keeping him 


in prison; and a man who is in durance can only 
be said to be receiving the treatment due to an 
innocent man in a very Pickwickian sense. In 
prison, too, he must submit to the rules of the 
house, as far as is necessary in order to keep up its 
discipline. The difficulty is to know exactly how far 
the unconvicted prisoner can be justly made to submit 
to the same treatment as the convicted. If all 
prisoners sent for trial and left unbailed, either because 
they could not get bail or because it was refused, were 
afterwards to be convicted, there would be no difficulty. 
Their case, while waiting trial, would at least be better 
than their case after conviction, and there is no reason 
why either should be luxurious. The prisoner who com- 
p’ained to the Common SERJEANT that he had been hand- 
cuffed to another prisoner afterwards condemned for 
manslaughter seems to have been peculiarly outraged by 
the character of the offender to whom he was fastened. 
But, since both were still untried, the homicide had 
manifestly as good a ground of complaint as the cheat. 
The question is whether men not yet convicted ought 
to be manacled at all, whether they are waiting trial 
for fraud or for manslaughter. It would never be asked 
if conviction always followed the refusal or inability to 
get bail. But cases do happen in which a prisoner 
who has been refused bail is acquitted. One of these 
days it may well come to pass that there will be a 
very hard case in which the prisoner, by luck or skill, 
gets the ear of the public at a time when the 
public has nothing more pressing to think about. 
Then we shall have a repetition of a most noto- 
rious incident in the career of the late Ministry, 
and another version of the storm aroused by a 
certain notorious cross-examination, which the friends 
of the eminent cross-examiner defended from the 
charge of cowardly brutality by the curious plea that it 
was incredibly clumsy. Now it is true that these 
storms and rages pass away, and may even seem to 
leave no trace. It is none the less true that 
they do leave traces in the shape of mischief. 
The authority of the police was notoriously weakened 
by the Cass case. Not less, but perhaps more, damage 
will be done if anything happens to arouse the same 
kind of emotion in favour of untried prisoners, It is 
always found that five hundred harlots and thieves 
profit because some person, who is either innocent 
or never proved guilty, has been unfairly handled. 
The curious system of compensation does not work 
either for justice or for good administration. The 
moral is that the Home Office and the Prison 
authorities will consult their own and the public 
interest if they look sharply into the treatment of 
prisoners waiting trial in time, and remove any reason- 
able cause of complaint, before they are compelled 
to act by some outside pressure which sentiment may 
well render exaggerated and unreasonable. 


“ONLY A LITTLE ONE.” 


HE secret is out at last, and the two Irish factions 

who have so long been manceuvring for position 
as competing patrons of the evicted tenants know 
exactly what they have to expect from the Government 
for their clients. Mr. Mor.ey has put it all into a 
letter to Mr. McCartuy, and a very remarkable docu- 
ment that letter is. That it should give any sort of 
satisfaction to the wretched tools of a bafiled con- 
spiracy of “public plunder” is not to be expected. 
-Mr. Mor.ey himself cannot have expected—can hardly 
even have hoped for it. But what, no doubt, he does 
hope is, that he has given the Irish political party 
whom he wishes to propitiate “something to show” 
for their efforts on behalf of the dupes aforesaid, and 


| has at the same time contrived to describe that some- 
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thing in terms not too shocking to public decency. The 
recitals of the epistle have evidently been drafted with 
an eye to the latter purpose, while its operative part is 
directed to the former. The step which it is proposed 
to take is first unblushingly represented as a mere corol- 
lary of what the late Chief Secretary did or attempted 
to do last year, and is then explained in detail in such 
a manner as to suggest to his Irish friends that it 
covers intentions which Mr. BaLFour would not, as 
they well know, have for a single moment entertained. 
Thus, Mr. Mor ey is, of course, careful to refrain from 
promising on behalf of the Government to “do” any- 
thing for the evicted tenants—or, in other words, to 
reward the parties to a conspiracy of fraud and violence 
for the political services which they have rendered or 
attempted to render to HER MaJesty’s present Govern- 
ment and their Irish allies. But he encourages them 
to hope that this reward will ultimately be forthcom- 
ing, while at the same time he saves the proprieties 
to the fastidious English ear by dwelling on the inno- 
cent and even praiseworthy process which is to precede 
it. It is upon the blessed word “inquiry ” that he 
mainly relies. ‘In devising a more effective remedy 
“ than Section 13” (of the Land Purchase Act of 1891), 
‘* we require fuller and more precise information ”—how 
well we recognize the reassuring phrase !—“ than is 
“* now in our possession.” What course, then, could be 
more legitimate than that of setting to work to obtain 
the required information, or what step more desirable 
than the appointment of a “small Commission to 
“examine and report with strict impartiality, and as 
“promptly as may be, on the actual circumstances 
* and practical equity of the case ” ? 


It is impossible, we must admit, to “say fairer” than 
this. Nothing could be more reasonable, more judi- 
cious, more statesmanlike, than the measures which 
are here proposed. But, in order to ascertain how they 
are likely or are intended to work in practice, it is as 
well to consider what it is that the members of this 
small, but strictly impartial, Commission are intended 
to inquire into, and what recommendations they will be 
at liberty to make. They are to report (1) on the 
number of tenants evicted since the date named in 
Section 13, with such of the particulars of the evic- 
tions “as they may deem relevant”; (2) on the 
number of such holdings relet or sold to other ten- 
ants, and on “the circumstances of such new tenants 
“or purchasers”; (3) on the cases in which evicted 
tenants have been reinstated ; (4) on the present cir- 
cumstances of the tenants, and on any specified offer 
of settlement that may from time to time have been 
made ; (5) on the estimated costs to the Exchequer of 
the evictions, and of any proceedings resulting from the 
evictions, including the cost of extra police and inci- 
dental legal charges; and (6) on “such other facts 
“ and circumstances as the Commissioners may deem 
“it expedient to report, and what means should be 
“ adopted for bringing about settlements and the re- 
“ instatement of evicted tenants.” Now, suppose that 
the inquiries of the small but strictly impartial Com- 
mission should lead them to the following conclusions, 
that is to say:—On (1), that the number of tenants 
evicted since the date in question is considerable, and 
that the most “relevant particular” of these evictions 
is that they were due to such tenants having insisted 
on paying their rents to Mr. O'BRIEN or the parish priest 
instead of to their landlords; on (2), thatacertain number 
of such holdings have been relet, or sold to other 
tenants, and that the main feature in “the circum- 
“stances of such new tenants” is that they have 
been boycotted as “landgrabbers,” and were for some 
time in serious, but now diminished, danger of being 
shot in the legs; and on (6) that, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the only ‘‘ means” which can, with- 
out committing the grossest outrage upon law, justice, 


and public policy, be “adopted for bringing about 
“settlements and the reinstatement of evicted tenants” 
is that of leaving the matter to be settled by volun 
arrangement between such tenants and their landlords. 
Suppose we say that the Commissioners arrived in the 
exercise of their “ strict impartiality ” at the foregoing 
conclusions, would they be allowed to embody them in 
their report ? 

The question answers itself, and the obviousness of 
the answer measures the effrontery of the attempt to 
pass off these elaborate preparations for surrender to 
the Campaigners as a process of inquiry. “A Board,” 
according to the old jest, “is a screen,” and never was 
any board more openly constructed to serve that pur- 
pose than will be Mr. Mor.ey’s “ small Commission.” 
To have to speak of it as we must do at present in 
the future tense is a circumstance which need not 
and should not affect the confidence with which we 
may predict its action. It would be pedantic for- 
malism to treat the question as doubtful. One might 
as well have insisted—as, indeed, some of the more 
solemn hypocrites among Mr. GLADsTONE’s followers 
did insist—on the propriety of suspending judgment 
on the question whether the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act of 1881 would, in the exercise of 
their strict impartiality, cut down rents in Ireland ; 
for they, too, after all, were only appointed to “ in- 
“quire into the relations of landlord and tenant.” 
These worthy men, however, perfectly comprehended, 
and one of their number candidly avowed his compre- 
hension of, the object for which they were appointed, 
and that it was to enable the tenant to “ live and 
“ thrive ”—on an enforced contribution from his land- 
lord. What sensible man can doubt that Mr. MorLEy’s 
small Commission—there is significance in his very 
plea that it is only a little one—may be equally relied 
on to appreciate the spirit of their mission? They 
will understand quite well that they are intended to 
provide the Government with a screw to be applied 
‘as promptly as may be” to the Irish landlords ; and 
their Report on the “ actual circumstances and practical 
“equity of the case” will be framed accordingly. 
Whatever means they recommend for “ bringing 
“ about settlements and the reinstatement of evicted 
“tenants,” we may be pretty sure that, in their 
recommendation, they will not lose sight of the exi- 
gencies of Ministerial policy as above indicated. They 
will take care to enable Mr. Morey to point out to 
those Irish landlords who have hitherto hesitated to 
replace their evicted tenants in possession of their 
holdings that, in the opinion of a strictly impartial 
body of inquirers, this hesitation should cease ; and (he 
will probably be in a position to add) that a man 
who has proved himself a dishonest tenant is no less 
eligible on that account as a purchaser of his hold- 
ing. If Mr. Morey should further deem it ex- 
pedient, to hint to the landlord that the acceptance 
of even an ineligible purchaser may be preferable 
to incurring the unknown risks which await him in 
the Gladstonian legislation of the future—why that, 
of course, will be no business of the Commissioners. 
All will be plain sailing enough for them so far as 
derelict farms are concerned. As to farms at present 
in the occupation of landgrabbers who are paying their 
rent, and are prepared to purchase, if their landlords 
are willing to sell, they stand, it is true, on a somewhat 
different footing. There, indeed, the small Commission 
will not find it quite so easy to frame their Report. But 
possibly the repeal of Mr, Batrour’s proclamations 
may bring about a state of things in which not only 
the landlord, but the landgrabber too, will be more 
amenable to the voice of reason. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—A.D. 1480. 


HE little Library, consisting of some twenty volumes, 
in which the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society has 
revived the memory of nearly as many long-forgotten 
pilgrims, is now enriched by the addition of the Pilgrimage 
of Felix Fabri, who makes his first appearance in an 


‘English form. The translation is by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, 


and the Society may be congratulated on securing a scholar 
at once so able and so conscientious. As for the pilgrimage 
itself, this traveller is the Prince of Pilgrims. He is the | 
Boswell of his own pilgrimage ; he omits nothing ; he feels 
instinctively that he is writing for a time which will rejoice 
over the light which he throws into the daily life and talk 
and manners of his own time. Even Erasmus is not more 
valuable to the student of the fifteenth century than Felix 
Fabri. Unfortunately, the book is issued only to sub- 
scribers of a very small Society. No more than a hundred 
and fifty, we believe, are on the rolls of membership. 
Perhaps some way may, ai some time, be found of making 
these books accessible to the general public. They are all 
worthy the attention of the student, and most of them are 
curious and interesting to the general reader. 

The most interesting part of Felix Fabri, whether to the 
student or the general reader, is certainly that portion of 
his narrative in which he describes, with the greatest possible 
attention to detail, the personally-conducted service of 
pilgrimage which was established and was running in the 

enth century between Venice and the Holy Land. This 
service, like that founded by the late Mr. Cook, was a 
rivate venture. There were many, however, who embarked 
in the business. Every man possessed, to begin with, a 
galley, the acquisition of which, as will be presently per- 
ceived, involved the investment of very considerable capital, 
some of which was doubtless provided by the merchants of 
Venice, joint-venturers in the enterprise. “ No one,” says 
the Pilgrim, “ is appointed captain of a galley, especially of 
one which carries Pilgrim knights, unless he is noble, 
powerful, rich, wise, and honourable.” Before embarking 
the Pilgrims of this company which was noble and knightly 
drew up an agreement of twenty articles, which were signed 
by the captain. This was a large company, for whom 
special provision was doubtless made; an ordinary pilgrim 


probably paid so much and went on board without further 


bargaining. The captain, in these articles, agreed, among 
other things, to take the party from Venice to Joppa and 
back again ; to provide his ship with experienced mariners 
and with arms for defence against pirates and enemies; to 
furnish good and plentiful food and wine ; to protect them 
against the violence of the galley-slaves—a significant clause ; 
not to hurry them through the Holy Land ; to allow a place 
for the pilgrims’ cook on board; with other curious and 
necessary clauses. The payment for each pilgrim, in- 
cluding all charges, with dues, money for safe-conducts, and 
the “ great fees,” was to be forty ducats the return ticket— 
but the ducats were to be “of the kind called de Zecha, 
that is newly minted.” 

On board the galley the ship’s crew consisted of :— 
(1) The Captain—the noble, honourable, and wise person 
above-mentioned. (2) “ Certain wise and tried friends of 
the captain, with whom he takes counsel, and to whom he 
tells his secret thoughts”—this passage smacks of the 
landsman. Where could any captain find wise and tried 
friends who would so kindly accompany him only in order 
to hear his secret thoughts? (3) The Master-at-arms, who 
had charge of the armament and was experienced in naval 
warfare. (4) The Steward, who provided the food and wine, 
managed cellar and kitchen, and was consequently hated 
on board the ship. (5) The “ Caliph,” who was the master, 
to com him with an officer no longer existing. He 
looked after the sailing, trimmed the cargo, and repaired 
damages. (6) The “ Pirate ”—Felix says he supposes that 
“ pilot” is meant—whose duty was to steer the ship. (7) The 
“Cometa,” who was the lieutenant—everybody “feared 
him as they would the devil,” because he laid about him 
with sticks, ropes’-ends, and fists. These were the principal 
officers. Under these were :—“ Certain cunning men” 
under the pilot, astrologers and soothsayers, who looked 
after the wind and the weather. In the “Castle,” where 
was the rudder and the steerage, there was a compass, 
with a light which burned all the night through; and, 
while the man at the wheel steered, one of these cunning 
men kept his eyes on the compass, and between them they 
kept up continually a chant, “or sweet song,” in praise 


of the saints. And this song was a marvellous comfort to 
the passengers below, for while it continued they knew 
that all was going well. Under the lieutenant was the 
“ Baron,” or bo’s’n, who did the whistling and assisted 
the lieutenant with the rope’s-end. Under him was an- 
other called the “Sub-parono.” In the “ Baron’s” crew 
were nine men called “compani,” who weighed anchor, 
furled sails, ran about the rigging, and handled the 
ropes; there was also a company of “old and respect- 
able” men, who sang while the work was going on. 
This is interesting; the men did not, therefore, do their 
own singing; they hauled while the old and respectable 
men sang. Lowest of all were the galley-slaves. “I 
have never,” says the Pilgrim, “seen beasts of burden so 
cruelly beaten as they are. For the most part, they are 
the bought slaves of the Captain, or else they are men of 
low station, or prisoners, or men who have run away, or 
exiles. Whenever there is any fear of their making their 
escape, they are secured to their benches by chains. .. . 
They are so accustomed to their misery that they work 
feebly and to no purpose unless some one stands over them 
and beats them like asses and curses them. They are fed 
most wretchedly and always sleep on the boards of their 
rowing benches. . . . In general they are thieves and spare 
nothing they can find; for which they are often most 
cruelly tortured. When they are not at work they sit and 
play at cards and dice for gold and silver with execrable 
oaths and blasphemies. I have never heard such terrible 
swearing as on board.” Some of them, he goes on to say, 
were respectable merchants, who subjected themselves to 
this servitude in order to carry on trade in harbours. 
Some came on board as tailors, shoemakers, washermen, 
and carried on their trade for the passengers in the in- 
tervals of work. All the galley-slaves, the Pilgrim tells 
us, whether slaves or not, were permitted to trade; they 
carried their wares under the bench, and when they cam 

to port they were allowed to go ashore in order to sell 
what they could. A crafty provision, this, which prevented 
despair. In addition to this company there were also on 
board three or four apprentices ; cannoneers ; trumpeters 
who sounded before dawn and in the morning; painters 
and swabbers; the “captain of the prow,” with his crew; 
barbers—who were also physicians and surgeons; the clerk 
and paymaster—“ who is hated by every one alike”; and 
those useful officers, the torturers, who exercised their 
pleasing and beautiful art upon the galley-slaves by the 
captain’s orders. 

As for the ship itself, it was 33 cubits—‘a cubit 
is as far as a man can reach with both arms stretched 
out,” say five feet six—or 180 feet long, and the breadth 
38 feet, or nearly one-fifth the length. The height of the 
single mast was 100 feet. The stern was much higher than 
the rest of the ship, and contained three stories. ‘The 
highest contained the steerage with the compass, the middle 
chamber was the captain’s cabin, and the lowest was the 
ladies’ sleeping cabin. This charming place received no 
light except from the hatchway in the floor of the cabin 
above. The poop contained also the cook’s galley, and the 
stable for the animals waiting their turn to be slaughtered. 
There were sixty benches for the rowers, three men for 
every oar, so that at least 180 galley-slaves were required 
for the ship. Beside the mast was an open deck where 
men could assemble and talk; between the benches on 
either side was a space filled up with the ship’s cargo in 
chests, and over the chests ran a gangway for the officers of 
the ship. The cabin, which extended all along the ship 
from the poop to the fo’k’sle, was reached by four hatchways 
and had no other light or ventilation. The passengers had 
their berths in this cabin, lying side by side, with no space 
between, their heads to the side of the vessel. Along the 
middle of the cabin were stowed the trunks and baggage of 
the passengers. The hold of the ship was filled with sand 
up to the floor of the cabin. There were only two sails, the 
mainsail and a smaller sail in the bows—it is not stated 
how this sail is rigged. The ship, therefore, as big as that 
in which Captain Cook went round the world, carried a 
crew of at least sixty or seventy men, counting the “ lands- 
men,” cooks, barbers, carpenters, astrologers, trumpeters, 
and torturers, together with 180 galley-slaves, supposing 
that there were only just enough to man the oars. 

As regards the daily life on board. There were three 
daily services. First at daybreak, when a picture of the 
Virgin was hung out at the Castle, and at the signal of a 
whistle every one on board knelt and offered what prayers 
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he pleased. Next, at eight o'clock, there was said Mass on 
deck beside the mast, but a “dry” Mass without the Host. 
Fourteen excellent reasons for this omission are given by 
the worthy Felix. Again at sunset the crew and passengers 
assembled and sang a Salve Regina with special Litanies in 
times of peril. This done, the pilgrims all went below for 
the night. When they were gone the clerk of the galley 
stood on the gangway and chanted “in the common Italian 
tongue” a litany, in which the crew and the galley-slaves 
joined, all on their knees. After this every man said a 
Pater Noster and an Ave Maria for the “ parents of St. 
Julian.” The reason of this custom Felix Fabri could not 
ascertain. It seems more than probable that this is the 
explanation. St. Julian had the misfortune to kill his 
parents by misapprehension. They were taken unawares. 
Thus it was supposed that they would have to go to Purga- 
tory for a time, not having had opportunity to repent. 
Now St. Julian is the patron Saint of travellers. There- 
fore what better could sailors do than say as many 
Aves and Pater Nosters as they could for the souls of 
his unhappily immolated parents, and thereby sooner 
free them from Purgatory! In spite of these services, 
those who went on pilgrimage, together with the sailors 
and slaves, led the most deplorable life possible, com- 
mitting all the sins every day which are possible with the 
limited resources of a ship; above all, they gambled and 
blasphemed—never had this worthy Teuton known what 
blasphemy might mean until he heard the language of the 
galley-slaves. As for the food, the pilgrims began the day 
cheerfully with a cup of good Malvoisie ; they had two meals 
in the day, dinner and supper; every meal began with a 
cup of wine; then came a salad of lettuce with oil; after 
the salad “mutton, and a pudding, a mess of meal, or of 
bruised wheat or barley, or panada, and then cheese.” 
On fast days they had certain little fish called zebelini, 
or a cake made of eggs, and a pudding. If there was 
no fresh bread, biscuits were served. Lords and knights 
would not eat the food provided for the pilgrims. They 
brought on board their own cooks, and their own food, and 
tossed their rations to the galley-slaves. The pilgrims had 
at dinner and supper as much wine as they chose to call for 
from the captain's cellar; those who drank at other times 
bought wine of the galley-slaves. During the day the 
passengers behaved exactly as they do now—that is to say, 
when the weather was fine they lay about singing, playing, 
gambling, and “swopping lies.” The last harmless amuse- 
ment Felix, who had probably never written a novel, un- 
kindly calls perjury. They also, as was to be expected, quar- 
relled in their cups. The worst part of the otherwise most 
enjoyable time was at night. To read of the night makes 
one shudder. The place was without ventilation save for 
the hatchways; the berths were close to each other; fleas, 
mice, and rats swarmed, with other vermin—especially a soft, 
white, malodorous maggot, which fell on the sleeper’s face, is 
affectionately remembered ; the bilge-water, which they were 
always pumping, stank abominably—one need not go on. 

On the 1st of June, being the First Sunday after Trinity, 
the ship set sail. On the 5th day of July the pilgrims 
landed at Jaffa. It therefore took thirty-five days to sail 
from Venice to Jaffa. With what ceremonies the ship com- 
menced her voyage; what course she followed; at what 
ports she touched ; what holy relics were visited by the 
pilgrims at those ports; how the medieval Cook, whose 
name was Messer Peter de Lundo, Personally Conducted his 
party ; and what marvels were seen in the Holy Land itself 
may be read in the pages of this book by any one fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


T the end of last week the shareholders of the London 
Joint Stock Bank were called together to make 
amendments in the Deed of Settlement, with a view to en- 
abling the directors to amalgamate with other banks and 
to extend their business beyond the Metropolitan Area. 
For very obvious reasons, the name of the institution with 
which the amalgamation is to take place was not men- 
tioned; but we need not hesitate to state here that it is 
generally understood in the City to be the Imperial Bank. 
The terms on which the amalgamation is to take place were 
also kept back. At the present time the directors of the 
Joint Stock Bank have not authority to amalgamate. They 
are, therefore, under the necessity of holding two meet- 


ings of shareholders before they can acquire and act upon 
the power. Until the second meeting is held it is natural, 
therefore, that the terms should not be made known, and it 
will be well to withhold all comments upon the transaction 
until the terms are officially stated. Some little surprise has 
been caused by the negotiations that have been going on for 
some time. It has long been clear to all careful observers 
that the day of small banks, as well as of private banks, is 
past. The public will not entrust its money to institutions 
which do not frequently publish their accounts, and which 
are not able to show that they have command of large 
resources, and in the final result have large reserves to 
draw upon. Therefore, amalgamations have been going on 
for several years, but up to the present it has chiefly been 
country banks desirous of obtaining a footing in the City, 
which have bought up the smaller London banks, and it is 
seldom that a joint-stock bank of the importance of the 
Imperial has consented to merge itself in any other insti- 
tution. It is not surprising, then, that negotiations for an 
amalgamation between two metropolitan joint stock banks 
have excited some surprise. The London Joint Stock is one 
of the largest of the metropolitan banks. Its directors 
are large shareholders, are energetic and capable. But 
apparently they have not found it possible to increase their 
business as rapidly as they desired, and it would seem, too, 
that they feel crippled in being compelled to work only in 
the metropolitan area. At the meeting last week the Chair- 
man stated that at present they did not intend to go very 
far afield, yet the resolutions submitted authorize them to 
do business in any part of England. The Imperial com- 
pared with the Joint Stock is a small institution. Its 
paid-up capital amounts to 675,000/., and it has a call- 
able capital of 1,575,000/. Its total subscribed capital 
therefore is 2} millions, and it has a reserve fund accumu- 
lated from past profits of 200,cocl. On the other hand, 
the Joint Stock has a paid-up capital of 1,800,000/., nearly 
three times as great as the Imperial, and it has a call- 
able capital of 4,200,0co0/., between two and three times 
as great as that of the Imperial. The paid-up and callable 
capital together amount, therefore, to 6 millions. Further- 
more, it bas a reserve fund accumulated from undivided 
profits of 1,163,000/. And, lastly, it has a reserve capital, 
callable only in case of liquidation, of 6,000,000/. The 
Imperial is understood to do a very large Stock Exchange 
business. Probably it is this connexion which makes the 
alliance more especially desirable to the Joint Stock Bank. 
Just now the Stock Exchange is very inactive, and bankers 
cannot make very large profits by lending to it. In ordi- 
nary times, however, the Stock Exchange business is both 
large and profitable, and if carefully conducted is also safe. 
The difference between the rates allowed upon deposits 
and the discount rate is usually so small that very large 
profits cannot be expected from the discounting of bills. 
But when business is active upon the Stock Exchange 
members are willing to pay high rates for adequate accom- 
modation. Very often, therefore, bankers are able to lend 
at twice what they pay on deposits, and even much 
more. It is, of course, especially necessary that good 
security should be taken for the loans. If bank managers 
insist upon that, and see also that the margin between 
what they advance and what the securities are worth is 
well maintained, the business is reasonably safe. One would 
naturally suppose that so important a bank as the Joint 
Stock could acquire a good and profitable Stock Exchange 
connexion if it pleased without amalgamating with any 
other institution ; but doubtless the directors have their 
reasons for the course they have decided to adopt, and they 
have been supported by the shareholders. Meantime it is 
evident that the amalgamated bank will be very strong, 
assuming always that the terms on which the two are com- 
bining are reasonable, and that no heavy losses have been 
incurred by either. The paid-up capital of the new bank, 
if a rearrangement is not made, will amount to about 2} 
millions, the reserve will reach a million and a quarter, 
and the callable capital about 5? millions, without reckon- 
ing the reserve capital. 

The end of the quarter has brought a somewhat better 
demand for money, and the rate of interest for short loans 
has slightly risen. But it will probably fall again next 
week, as the causes are purely temporary. The rate of 
discount is quite unchanged, business is everywhere ex- 
ceedingly quiet, there is no speculation, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the fears respecting silver, and the antici- 
pation that the Continental demand for gold will largely 
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increase, it is found impossible to keep up the value of 
money. 

The price of silver has been exceedingly quiet throughout 
the week. Very little is offered for sale, and the demand 
is very small. But the outlook is as uncertain as ever, and 
the best opinion continues to be that there must be a con- 
siderable fall before very long. 

The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange this 
week showed even a smaller account open for the rise than 
previously. 

Utterly stagnant as speculation has been throughout the 
year, it is, if ible, more paralysed than ever. On the 
other hand, there is a considerable speculation for the fall 
in several departments, chiefly in Home Railway stocks and 
in Foreign Government bonds. The speculative sellers of 
Home Railway stocks are acting unwisely, and are sure to 
fail. The more distrust spreads the more certain are in- 
vestors to confine themselves to home securities, and amongst 
home securities none are so safe, and at the same time yield 
so good a return, as Home Railway stocks. Consequently 
those stocks are almost entirely held by investors, and in- 
vestors properly do not sell because for the moment there 
is depression and uneasiness. Speculative sellers conse- 
quently will burn their fingers. The firmness of inter- Bourse 
securities is very surprising. During the first five months 
of the current year there was a decrease compared with the 
corresponding period of last year of fully a million sterling in 
the Russian revenue receipts, and the expenditure, ordinary: 
and extraordinary, increased over 8 millions sterling. Thus 
the Treasury was worse off by 9 millions sterling in the 
course of a single five months. Yet Russian Four per 
Cents have been as high as 98} this week, and the specu- 
lative sellers of those securities have been obliged to pay a 
fine to defer delivery. It is estimated that the holdings of 
Russian securities of all kinds in France at present are not 
much short of 200 millions sterling; but so cleverly have 
the great bankers acted that they have created an artificial 
scarcity of the stock. The position of the Spanish Trea- 
sury is equally bad, and yet Spanish bonds also are made 
scarce, and speculators who ventured to sell them have had 
to pay a fine because they could not deliver. Of course, 
there is a limit to what even the cleverest manipulators 
can do; but for the time being Paris is able to keep inter- 
Bourse securities at purely artificial quotations. Inotherde- 
partments there is very little doing. The New York market 
is evidently in a sensitive state. A Committee of the Senate 
of the State of New York has recommended steps to be 
taken to test the legality of the coal combination, and has 
even recommended forfeiting the charter of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, and this has added to the general 
nervousness. Probably nothing will come of the recom- 
mendation. The parties who brought about the combina- 
tion are exceedingly powerful, and they are resolved to 
carry it through at any cost. Even if it be decided that 
the present arrangement is illegal, some other plan, in all 
likelihood, will be hit upon. At all events, these parties 
assert that the combination, in one way or another, will be 
carried through, and that they are not in the least afraid 
of the action of any of the State Legislatures. But all the 
same, the impression made by the Report of the Committee 
shows in what a sensitive state the New York Stock 
Exchange is. Every adverse influence, however small it 
may be, causes a decline in prices. Here in London the 
public are holding aloof from the American market, and it 
is to be hoped that they will continue to do so, until in 
some way or other the silver policy on which the United 
States Government bas embarked is abandoned. One de- 
Ager in which there is revival of speculation is the 

uth African department for land and gold shares, espe- 
cially the latter, which are bought freely for the Continent 
and from Johannesberg. 

The cotton-spinners seem resolved to resist the proposed 
reduction of 5 per cent. in their wages. As yet notices 
have not been given by the employers, but no doubt they 
will be given after a while, and it is to be feared, if so, that 
a great strike will take place. Most other departments of 
trade are very quiet. The iron and engineering trades are 
depressed, and it is said that there is an utter absence of 
new orders for shipbuilding, wkile the number of vessels 
under construction is smaller than for a very long time 


past. 


Consols and other first-class securities have changed little 
during the week, but where there is a change it is generally 


downwards. On the other hand, Home Railway stocks are, 
for the most part, higher. North-Eastern Consols closed on 
Thursday at 158}, a rise of 1 compared with the preceding 
Thursday ; Midland closed at 156}, a rise of ?, and Great 
Northern Preferred closed at 112, a rise of }. the other 
hand, “ Brighton A,” which is, however, a purely specu- 
lative stock, closed at 1584, a fall of 14. In the American 
market there has been some recovery, but not much, 
Union Pacific shares closed on Thursday at 393, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of #; but Erie 
closed at 26}, a fall of 3. In investment stocks, New York 
Central closed at 113, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1; and Lake Shore closed at 1344, a rise of 2. 
In Argentine Railway stocks there have been both ups 
and downs. Argentine Great Western Debentures closed 
on Thursday at 46-7, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 2; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 124-6, a rise of as much as 4. On the 
other hand, Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Pre- 
ference closed at 24-7, a fall of 1, and Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario closed at 69-72, a fall of 2. In the Government 
stocks there has been a recovery in Sterling Loans, but the 
Funding Loan closed on Thursday at 61,a riseof 2. Inter- 
Bourse securities have generally been well maintained 
without much change; but Greeks have advanced sharply, 
the 1884 Loan, for example, closing on Thursday at 654, a 
rise of 2} compared with the preceding Thursday,,and all 
Turkish issues have risen. 


THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, 


5 ye Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers acted 
very wisely in transferring the arena of the contest for 
the Open Golf Championship of 1892-3 from Musselburgh 
to Muirfield. When the champion belt, which had been in- 
stituted by the Prestwick Golf Club, was won out-and-out by 
the famous “ Young Tommy ” on his third successive victory, 
there was no longer even a bay leaf to deck the winner of 
the annual competition. For a year, therefore, no com- 
petition was held. By the following year the present 
championship cup was forthcoming to take the place of the 
belt, subscribed for by the leading clubs of St. Andrews, 
Prestwick, and Musselburgh. The leading club of Mussel- 
burgh was, without rivalry, the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers—a fine title! It was arranged that the 
Cup should be played for annually over the links of one of 
the subscribing clubs, in certain rotation. The score of 
thirty-six holes was to determine victory. The Cup was 
never to become the absolute property of any champion, 
though he were champion never so often. Warned by the 
fate of the belt, the subscribing clubs showed a wisdom 
in thus altering the conditions which has since been jus- 
tified by two triple successive victories—the victors being 
Jamie Anderson and Bob Fergusson. In the ordinary 
course of events, the arena for the championship contest 
would this year have been Musselburgh; but events 
had not pursued their ordinary course. The Honour- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers had tired of the rather 
smoky and careworn links of Musselburgh, and had betaken 
themselves to happier hunting-grounds further out upon 
the Forth—to Muirfield, which lies between the links of 
Gullane on the west and Archerfield upon the east—a lovely 
spot whence on sunny days the Forth looks Neapolitan in 
its blueness, the distant Fife shore Italian in its beauty ; 
while the bold sandhills and dark firwoods which surround 
the course are of character distinctly Scottish. 

Men said hard things of Muirfield; that one knew of it 
as much as of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill—no more. 
On acquaintance, a cynic likened it to “a poultry-yard with 
a golf-links round it,” because, forsooth, it is enclosed within 
walls, and seagulls roost and moult feathers on it, while 
around are mighty sandhills. But closer knowledge showed 
better things. Though it is flattish, there are natural bunkers 
in the centre, which have been used to fine advantage under 
the links scape-gardening eye of “ Old Tom Morris.” The 
putting-greens are excellent, the club-house is commodious, 
the drive from Drem is dreary; but the course is not more 
inaccessible than a self-respecting golf-links ought to be. 
Above all, it is private, in no danger of being crowded to 
congestion. A further innovation the Honourable Com- 
pany introduced, that the contest should be decided by the 
score of seventy-two holes, making two instead of one day’s 
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lay. The entry list was remarkable for the unusually 
fave relative proportion of amateurs to professionals. Of 
the sixty-six players who entered, twenty-five were amateurs. 
Each year more amateurs come into the field who are able 
to meet the best professional players on something like 
ual terms. Mr. J. E. Laidlay, Mr. A. F. Macfie, and 

. Gregor Macgregor were the amateurs whose names 
were most conspicuous by their absence. The list of pro- 
fessionals would have been yet more strongly fortified by 
the addition of Douglas Rolland and of Taylor. With 
these exceptions scarcely a golfing name of note was 


"The links 

The links were in their merriest beauty on the Thurs- 
day, the first day of competition. A moderate breeze from 
the East lent a crispness to the air, without creating great 
difficulties for the golfer. From the first the contest was 
remarkable for the good position taken by the amateurs. 
At the close of the first round the list was headed by two 
amateurs, both from the wrong side, Scotticé, of the Tweed. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson was first with a 74, and Mr. John 
Ball second with 75. Atthe close of the second round, Mr, 
Hutchinson, with a 78, had increased his advantage by 
three strokes. Mr. Ball was still second; but bracketed 
with him, at the same figure, were Willie Park and A. 
Herd. Bernard Sayers was but one stroke behind this 
trio. D. Anderson, jun., and T. Varden were 158, and 
Mr. H. Hilton and David Brown were 159. Hugh 
Kirkaldy, last year’s champion, was 160. During the second 
round on Thursday the east wind had gained strength, and 
the scores, as a rule, were higher than in any other round in 
the competition. Friday morning opened with a mist which 
the sun partially dispelled for an hour or two, during the 
first round of the competition. A heavy dew was on the 
ground, and a few drops of rain which fell just before the 
sun broke through the fog made the putting-greens very 
heavy. Mr. Ball, if we mistake not, likes wet putting- 
greens. He started in splendid fettle, and, playing every 
part of the game with brilliant courage, was round in 
an excellent 74. This looked a good score until Hugh 
Kirkaldy, the ex-champion, came in with a 73, which 
seemed likely to gain for him the prize for the best single 
round of the meeting. Mr. Hilton, however, upset this 
calculation by coming in with a wonderful round of 72. He 
went out in 35, which, as Euclid says, is absurd—nor does 
it appear that in this round he was particularly lucky. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hutchinson, starting the day with three 
strokes to the good, had gallantly proceeded to make things 
fair and equal by driving his first tee-shot into a wood 
which skirts the south boundary-wall of the links. 
Following up this start by equally indifferent play, he took 
six to the first hole, and went on from bunker to bunker 
until his round culminated in a grand total of 86; and asa 
possible champion he was extinct. 

In this first round of the second and final day A. Herd 
had scored a 77 and Willie Park an indifferent 80. Mr. 
Ball was now first at 229, Mr. Hilton second at 231, Herd 
third at 232, and Hugh Kirkaldy fourth at 233. All the 
morning it had been very warm, calm, and sunny; but by 
the time Mr. Ball was starting for his final round the mists 
had gathered over the face of the sun, and the wind was 
blowing lightly but coolly from the east. Mr. Ball played 
with less than his morning’s brilliancy, finishing in 79, which 
made his gross total 308. At this score he seemed likely 
enough to win. Hugh Kirkaldy, last year’s champion, was 
still in the field, and playing strongly. He arrived at the 
tee to the last hole with five to win and six to tie. It is 
the easiest of holes in five ; but Kirkaldy, by a worse than 
indifferent approach, took six, and so tied with Mr. 
Ball. The next to finish of those who had a real chance 
was A. Herd. By a queer coincidence he, too, had a five 
for the last hole to bring him in ahead of Mr. Ball and 
Kirkaldy, and he, like Kirkaldy, took six. Three, there- 
fore, tied for first place at 308. But there was a big factor 
yet to be dealt with. Mr. Hilton had 77 for his last round 
‘to bring him in at the figure at which the trio had tied. 
In his morning round he had done a 72. Anything ap- 
proaching that form would give him the championship 
easily. His play in the final round was characterized by 
the greatest confidence and accuracy. He seemed entirely 
unconscious of the responsibility which was upon him, and 
played with the careless ease of a master of his art. Fortune 
undoubtedly favoured him. Twice in this final round he 
holed iron shots, which, again, on Euclid’s dictum, is absurd. 
But he won by three strokes—a margin which showed that 


he was independent of these fortune’s gifts—won a most well- 
earned victory, and for the second time in its history bore 
away across the Border the Open Championship trophy of Scot- 
land’s national game; again took it to the Royal Liverpool 
Golf Club at Hoylake. Second to him, a tie with Herd and 
Kirkaldy, was Mr. John Ball, also of Hoylake. Something 
ought to be done about these two Hoylake amateurs. Why 
is it that no Scottish amateur can win the championship ? 
Why can no English amateur win it unless he comes from 
Hoylake? Practically speaking, there are no pe pro- 
fessionals, except Taylor, who did not play, and Varden, 
who is very inexperienced, and who yet was twelfth. In 
the amateur championship, held this spring at Sandwich, 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton were in the final round together. 
On that occasion Mr. Ball was first and Mr. Hilton second. 
At the open meeting the same two are in front, only the 
relative positions are reversed. Is there something pecu- 
liarly favourable to the growth of the golfing muscles in 
that little corner of Cheshire? Certainly there is nothing 
peculiarly noticeable in the nature of the links. Mr. Hilton 
is a pupil of Mr. Ball, and Mr. Ball may be considered in 
the light of an epoch-making genius; but then, unfor- 
tunately for that theory, Mr. Hilton’s style and the 
features of his game do not greatly resemble Mr. Ball’s. 
Indeed, they resemble those of no other man. He plays 
golf after a fashion peculiarly his own. He has no respect 
for the solemnity of the “grand old manner.” He cares 
not if the “gallery” laugh or move or talk. He will 
almost laugh and talk back at the offenders as he makes his 
stroke. His cap, which resides permanently far on the 
back of his head, falls off it at nearly every stroke, whereby 
he recalls the memory of a great genius of the past— poor 
“young Tommy” Morris, so prematurely cut off. Never- 
theless, his game is distinctly individual, the growth of his 
own genius, and it is to no borrowed or second-hand merit 
that he owes his triumph. 

There is but one suggestion which occurs to us in con- 
sideration of this assertion of English golfing prowess—that 
now and again in the cycle of years the Open Champion- 
ship meeting should be held on English soil ; but, perhaps, 
this would be too great an interference with tradition, and 
with the vested interests of the clubs who subscribed for 
the trophy. 


THE NEW SAVOY OPERA, 


R. SYDNEY GRUNDY has made a not discredit- 
able attempt to replace Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert as a 
writer of Savoy Opera. It is not to be pretended, however, 
that the remplagant entirely succeeds. Mr. Gilbert, as 
we have taken occasion to point out, has his weaknesses. 
We find the same types—notably the Little Buttercup, 
Katisha, Ruth, Lady oes Mrs. Partlett type, the un- 
desirable old woman who wants to be married—repeated in 
several of his stories. Now and again, but rarely, let us 
admit, he condescends to feebleness in the dialogue, as in 
those poverty-stricken puns about “ orphan ” and “ often” in 
the Pirates of Penzance ; and he is apt to squeeze too much into 
his plots, thereby making them abstruse, Ruddigore being 
the most notable example of this. But, though it will be 
seen that we are by no means oblivious to his lapses from 
excellence as a designer of opera books which no one can 
set so*happily and charmingly as Sir Arthur Sullivan, we 
feel persuaded that Mr. Gilbert stands alone. Mr. Grundy 
moves with timidity in his new sphere. His plot is slight 
and poorly joined together. Perceiving the necessity of 
comic scenes, he labours hard to supply the want, dragging 
in some Puritans, whose austerities, however, form a trite 
subject for humorous treatment, and a Scotchman, who 
has no sort of connexion with the legend, and is at 
length driven to create such laughter as can be ob- 
tained by abandoning his kilt and drawing attention to 
his trousers. It will not be maintained that there is any 
freshness or wit in such strained devices as these, and 
indeed the principal result of a visit to Haddon Fall at the 
Savoy is the birth of a hope that Mr. Gilbert will in due 
course have a book ready for his old colleague, and that Sir 
Arthur will be in cue for a task which has always been 
performed as if it were peculiarly congenial to him. 

If a slight feeling of disappointment attends a visit to 
the Savoy, however, we must not do less than justice to 
Haddon Hall. Let us hasten to admit that the air of re- 
finement for which the theatre has been distinguished, 
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interrupted only during the representations of The Vicar of 
Bray and The Nautch Girl, with neither of which Sir 
‘Arthur Sullivan had any connexion, is agreeably evident in 
the performance of the new work Our adverse criticism is 
based on the impression that the story, lacking plot and 
the interest which arises from skilful characterization, is 
relieved from dulness only by the music, the picturesque 
stage dressing, the well-arranged dances, and a remarkable 
change of scene which speedily transports spectators from 
the gloomy exterior of Haddon Hall, while a storm is 
raging, to the brilliant interior, the gaily illuminated 
ball-room, in which Sir George Vernon’s guests are 
merrily and gracefully moving in the mazes of a dance, 
which is certainly in agreeable contrast to the usually 
uncouth ball-room gyrations of the present day. This 
is no doubt one of the scenes which make the fortune of 
an opera, and we are not disposed to deny that it is ex- 
ceedingly effective. Certainly nothing of the sort could be 
better done; and, with Sir Arthur Sullivan to command the 
orchestra, it will readily be understood that all the aid 
which music can supply is pressed into service and delight- 
fully utilized. As regards the book, however, one great 
source of strength in a play of any kind, musical or not, is 
well-drawn character, and in Haddon Hall Mr. Grundy 
has done nothing in this direction. The lovers, John 
Manners and Dorothy Vernon, are colourless; Sir George 
and Lady Vernon are the conventional parents; Rupert 
Vernon is the standing caricature of a Puritanical hypo- 
crite ; The MacCrankie a mere creature of burlesque. The 
verses are those of a clever man bending himself to work 
for which he has but little aptitude. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan can scarcely write ill: In all he 
‘does, even when he is not at his best, , tastefulness, 
and refinement are conspicuous, and the legend of Haddon 
Hall naturally suggests music in the old English vein 
which he utilizes so delightfully. On the whole, Sir 
Arthur has not been so well inspired as usual, and 
yet in saying this we seem to speak too slightingly 
as we recall the madrigal “ When the budding bloom of 
May,” the duet with its refrain “ Night will come soon 
enough,” and several other numbers, all orchestrated in a 
style, delicate, fanciful, or humorous, as the case may be, 
which bespeaks their origin. The parts being what 
they are, no notable histrionic achievement is possible ; and 
some of the old Savoy favourites are absent. Miss Lucille 
Hill, who, unhappily, has not the very remotest idea of 
acting, sings with freshness of voice, and in cultivated style, 
as Dorothy Vernon; and Mr. Courtice Pounds is, on the 
whole, vocally efficient as John Manners. Mr. Richard 
Green and Miss Rosina Brandram competently fill the 
characters of Sir George and Lady Vernon ; both sing ad- 
mirably. <A village maid, Dorcas, was brightly played 
- Miss Dorothy Vane, but we miss the vivacity of 

iss Jessie Bond. Mr. Rutland Barrington supplies 
an amusing performance of Rupert. The fun is rather 
obvious ; but he makes the most of it with discretion. Mr. 
Denny evolves some quaintness from The MacCrankie, and 
Mr. Charles Kenningham plays with spirit and sings well 
as Oswald, an attendant on John Manners. Haddon Halli 
is a vast improvement on the last two Savoy pieces, but 
does not reach the average of the work that had hitherto 
been done at the theatre. 


THE SCOTO-WELSHMAN AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


R. GLADSTONE will have his hands full. He has 

promised the gallant Welshmen, whose near relation 

he is by residence, though not by blood, that, as soon as he 

can get at it, their Church is not only to be disestablished, 
but disendowed. 

Anyhow, to disestablish and disendow those dioceses of 
the Anglican Church which lie in Wales, and which as Mr. 
Gladstone vehemently argued—two or three years ago— 
form an integral part of the English Establishment, is a 
difficult and complicated enterprise for a statesman of his 
age and many engagements to include in his programme. 
But Mr. Gladstone approaches the abolition of an ancient 
Church with a heart as light as M. Emile Ollivier’s when 
he proposed to march to Berlin. As M. Ollivier never 
got beyond Metz,so perhaps Mr. Gladstone may find ob- 
structions in his path of which he at present chooses to take 
no cognizance. But the Welsh Church, or rather the 


Anglican Church in Wales, is not to be the only object of 
the Prime Minister's predatory energies. He has promised 
the Scotch, of all of whom he is the first cousin by the tie of 
blood, which is closer than that of residence, that their 
Church also is to go down before him. He has discovered 
that the public opinion of Scotland is on his side, although 
he ‘must know that within the last two years he elabo- 
rately disclaimed the idea that a Scotch vote was to be 
counted for Disestablishment unless the member giving it 
had been elected as a disestablisher, as not one in ten of the 
Scotch members was. He has proclaimed that his Mid- 
Jothian majority was reduced from thousands to hundreds 
because “the Church and the parsons” had done all they 
could to defeat him, although he must have known at the 
time, from the distinctest statistics, that he owed his majo- 
rity, small as it was, to the too generous and now ill- 
requited forbearance of the*Church party. He has not 
told us what attitude he is to take up in directing the attack 
upon the Church in Wales. But he has made a very sin- 
gular intimation as to that which he is to hold in regard to 
the Scotch Church; he is “ to fall into the ranks behind 
Dr.Cameron.” Dr.Cameron is an Irishman who represents 
what is called “the College division ” in Glasgow, a division in 
which, it need hardly be said, the voice of the University has. 
little control, being overpowered by that of a mass of 
working-class voters. Dr. Cameron has, year after year, 
introduced a resolution inviting the House of Commons to 
disestablish and disendow the Kirk. This task, which the 
House has hitherto declined, involves not, as in the case of 
Wales, a mere piece of domestic legislation, but the rupture 
of a solemn international treaty, the violation of the first 
oath taken by the Sovereign on her accession, and the 
abolition of an institution more closely identified with 
Scottish history than any other. One would suppose that 
such an enterprise ought to absorb the best attention of 
the first Minister of the Crown, prepared to accept all the 
responsibility of a radical alteration in the Constitution of 
the country. Mr. Gladstone, however, seems to view his 
duty more lightly. 

But is it decent in the Prime Minister of the Crown, 
himself a member representing a Scottish constituency, to 
proclaim that in this work of destruction—undertaken under 
the pressure of no national appeal, but simply to gratify 
the sectarian passions of the Scottish Dissenting Radical— 
he will take the place, not of a leader, but of a follower ? 

He is “ to fall into the ranks behind Dr. Cameron,” be- 
hind an utterly undistinguished private member who has no 
claim, personal or national, to deal with the question at 
all. When Mr. Gladstone treats the Scotch Church with 
such scant courtesy, or rather with such gross disrespect, 
and imagines that this sort of treatment will not be re- 
sented in Scotland, he only gives a fresh proof of his blank 
ignorance of all public opinion and sentiment except that. 
which is agreeable to himself. There is no doubt whatever 
that the distinct majority of the Scotch people are in favour 
of the maintenance of the national Establishment; there is. 
equally little doubt that in the great majority of Scotch 
constituencies the Liberal Churchmen hold the election in 
their hands. Hitherto they have not allowed, except in a 
few cases, their ecclesiastical to overrule their political pre- 
dilections ; but, if they resolve to make the Church question 
the primary question, they can sweep the Gladstonian 
puppets off the board. The Liberal Churchmen and the 
Conservatives together would, in almost every case, out- 
number the Gladstonian Dissenting Radicals. We venture 
to think that the time has come when personal regard for 
Mr. Gladstone, cr the tradition of devotion to his policy, 
ought to give way to the patriotic principle that the Church 
must be defended. 

It can only be effectively defended by keeping out of the 
House of Commons those members whose votes will be 
counted by Mr. Gladstone as genuine votes for Disestablish- 
ment, although those who give them are well aware they 
have got no commission so to do from their constituencies. 
If Scottish Liberals prefer Mr. Gladstone to the Church of 
their fathers, let them frankly say so, and go over bag and 
baggage to his camp ; but it is absurd to keep up the fiction 
of maintaining the Church, and at the same time electing 
members to support a Prime Minister who promises to be 
the docile follower of its earliest assailant. 

As for the “ Layman’s League,” which started with a 
view of uniting what in Scotland is called “ Constitutional 
Dissenters” with Churchmen, in defence of the Kirk, its 
design is a laudable one, but it has proved singularly 
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.ineffective in execution. Mr. Finlay’s Bill, with the same 
benevolent intention, proposed to make certain declara- 
tions, which were fo remove all scruples about returning 
to the ancient fold from the minds of moderate Free 
Kirkmen. Mr. Finlay, however, never succeeded in getting 
his Bill through Parliament; and even if he had done 
so, we may be pretty sure that the curiously captious 
spirit of Scotch Dissent would have found new cause of 
irritation and resistance in the very terms of his measure. 
We are thus not surprised that the Layman’s League, 
which was formed on parallel lines with his Bill, has 
practically had little influence on the recent elections, or on 
— opinion in Scotland. In point of fact, we think it 

rather done harm than good. It has thrown out vague 
proposals as to the conditions of union between the Church 
and Dissent ; which, coupled with equally vague and singu- 
larly ill-timed declarations on the part of the Moderator 
and the ex-Moderator of the Church, have tended rather to 
dishearten Churchmen than to stimulate their energies in 
Church defence. They have done nothing whatever to 
conciliate Dissent, and they have suggested to Churchmen 
that the position of the Church is untenable unless a union 
with Dissenters is effected. Nothing could be more im- 
politic. No troops would defend a fortress if they were told 
that as soon as possible the besiegers were to be admitted to 
the citadel. The true policy for Churchmen in Scotland, as 
in Wales, is to defend their Church on its historical and 
constitutional basis, and to appeal to the patriotic loyalty 
of the people; which in Scotland, at least, when the crisis 
comes, will not fail them, and is practically uninfluenced by 
visionary projects of ecclesiastical union. 


THE THEATRES. 


UCH as we deplore the occasion, the illness of Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving’s revival of The Bells follows 
opportunely enough on M. Got’s performance of Mathis 
at the Francais, even although we are not now afforded 
that direct contrast between the French and English 
schools which we enjoyed when M. Coquelin appeared in 
Le Juif Polonais at the Royalty four years ago. A differ- 
- ence sufficiently wide, however, exists between the render- 
ings of M. Got and Mr. Irving to mark the virtues and 
‘deficiencies of the two methods, although it is fair to suggest 
that the superiority of M. Got’s impersonation over that of 
M. Coquelin is due to the former’s partial concession to the 
romantic requirements of the play claimed for it by its 
English exponent. The French critics have devoted much 
‘space and trouble to a denunciation of the play, declaring, 
with perfect truth, that the first and second acts are want- 
ing in action, and complaining that the true in the third 
act is old, and has been used with greater effect elsewhere. 
M. Got starts very much as M. Coquelin did. He is 
simply a sleek, well-to-do innkeeper who has made his 
position in the world, and is prepared to pass the rest 
of a well-spent life in domestic ease and comfort. He does 
not take his audience into his confidence in the least, 
unless a momentary play of the eyes when the Jew is first 
mentioned implies a confession. We can understand with 
what admirable art the French comedian would reserve 
himself for the overwhelming terror which strikes him when 
the second Polish Jew, almost exactly resembling the first, 
enters the room on the fourteenth anniversary, to the hour, 
of the murder, and puts down the bag of gold on the table, 
repeating the actual words vividly remembered by the inn- 
keeper and his guests from the former occasion; but to 
hide the murderer’s uneasiness, deepening into terror, is to 
carry the realist’s idea to its logical conclusion, and build 
up the fourth wall of the room between the actor and his 
audience. The truer reading, surely, is Mr. Irving’s. The 
disturbance of the Burgomaster’s mind has begun before 
the opening of the scene, at the séance where his nascent 
misgiving has prompted him to refuse to surrender himself 
te the mesmerist. Whatever the faults of the play may be, 
this sentiment, be it remorse or only craven fear, grows 
steadily and with regular increase from its birth to its cul- 
mination in the dream and the repetition of the murder. 
For what it is worth, it is the soul of the play. To its 
neglect M. Coquelin owes the absolutely unimpressive char- 
acter of what was technically a very fine piece of acting. To 
its partial recognition M. Got is indebted for such success as 
he has achieved apart from his merely technical excellence, 
which is very great. 


In this case, the two methods can scarcely be said to 
meet upon equal ground, since the personality which Mr. 
Irving refuses to suppress effectually precludes him from 
suggesting the unctuous self-satisfaction which was the 
note of M. Coquelin’s idea, and is the starting point 
of M. Got’s. However artificial and improbable may be 
the sudden and apparently capricious massing of the 
forces of Providence against the assassin, after a repose- 
ful respite of so many years, it affords a ificent 
opportunity to the actor who dares to handle it with 
a bold melodramatic grip. To this end imagination and a 
strong picturesque personality are requisite. Given so 
much, a melodrama, pure and simple, is raised almost to the 
dignity of tragedy. Once sink the romantic personality of 
the actor, and the devices of the playwright stand revealed, 
hanging in disreputable rags about the fabric of a vulgar 
assize court story of crime and cunning. The incomparable 
polish, the bland cynical humour, of the French come- 
dian exercised their full charm in the scene where 
Mathis listens to the theories of his prospective son- 
in-law as to the disposal of the body. Even in this 
passage, which M. Got carries right into his own 
peculiar domain of comedy, we cannot help thinking that 
the effect would be heightened were he to adopt the nervous 
anxiety which shows by glance and inflection through Mr. 
Irving's joviality, and which only deserts him for a moment 
when, by a very artistic touch, he allows the young man’s 
admiration of the murderer’s acuteness to appeal to his 
vanity and carry him out of himself. Clearly the doyen of 
the Francais made a most significant concession to the 
school whose theory and practice he does not advocate in 
the Dream scene. M. Auguste Vitu (“ Un Monsieur de 
Y'Orchestre”) tells us, in the Figaro, that “A M. Dupont- 
Vernon, lequel étant avocat, était tout désigné pour 
le réle du président fantéme, M. Claretie répétait 
constamment: ‘ Parlez comme du fond d’une cave. Vous 
étes une apparition, une larve.’ Et M. Dupont-Vernon 
sest fait larve. De méme que M. Got, qui, pour étre 
dans la note, a transformé sa voix, lui donnant l’accent du 
cauchemar.” The fine art of the comedian could 
have availed him nothing here. There is nothing in 
the budget of the comedian but would have made merely 
grotesque the weirdness of the scene, belittled the agony, 
and taken away the pathetic anguish of the repeated ery for 
Christian. M. Got here gave himself up, though not without 
considerable reserve, to the melodramatic spirit of the play 
with such effect that a first-night audience at the Frangais 
forgot to deride a scene which, played as M. Coquelin 
played it here, could not have failed to excite ridicule. In 
other words, the actor was compelled, at the last moment, 
to bring his own personality to bear, with the happiest 
results. In this country it is difficult to see how such a 
play could reasonably be rendered otherwise. It would be 
idle to disguise the fact‘that the motive is not remorse, but 
fear. The sublime sight here is the vain struggle of a 
bad man against the action of Fate. He has done nothing 
to expiate his crime, and the utmost that can be said in his 
favour is that he has resisted the temptation, which 
might exist in the normally criminal mind, to repeat it, 
and has since been a good husband, father, and citizen. 
To read the play literally and without the infusion izito it 
of a spirit not indicated in the bare sketch of the prosperous 
innkeeper, would leave it a mere sordid record of a peculiarly 
base crime. Formal art is as powerless to vivify it as it 
is unworthy—or, rather, unfit—to be vitalized by such 
means. It is only by investing the part of Mathis with the 
rugged force and breadth of a strong romantic individuality 
that its fascinations can be made apparent. How completely 
Mr. Irving has done this we all know, although we did not 
all know what fine additional touches Mr. Irving would put 
into the present revival of Zhe Bells, Note, for instance, 
the added tenderness with the daughter, and the added 
terror in the moment before the mechanical, almost terrify- 
ing, laugh with which he echoes Christian’s real laugh. M. 
Got seems quite half-way on the same road. Though he 
refrained from playing it absolutely as melodrama, he has 
clearly transcended the ordinary manner of M. Got and of 
the Thédtre Francais. It is an abiding wonder how any 
manager-author, actor, or audience can tolerate the bathetic 
abomination, “The white wine has killed him,” which in 
the French version still mars the affecting simplicity of the 
death-scene 
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WATERLESS AUSTRALIA, 


W®. remember a young man just returned from the 

orthodox post-graduate tour of the world being asked 
what had struck him most in Australia, and replying with 
the bold hyperbole, “ There being no people there.” If his 
University had taught that young man to be as much of a 
geographical observer as he apparently was of a demographer, 
he might have been struck also with the further equally 
remarkable peculiarity of there being no water there. His 
philosophy would in that case have doubtless set him to 
work to establish a connexion by way of cause and effect 
between these two observed phenomena; and it is not im- 
possible he might have found one. Australia, although, as 
most people begin to realize nowadays, a pretty big place, 
about ri as all Europe without Russia, has only one 
river. To be more exact, there is but one river system 
carrying any really important volume of water to the 
sea. This is the Murray, and its large tributaries, which 
water portions of the three colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia in the south-eastern corner 
of the island-continent. Want of rain and the want of 
perennial streams constitute one of the greatest difliculties 
that settlers on the land, whether pastoralists or agricul- 
turists, have to contend with. Subterranean supplies are, 
indeed, being found in the form of running rivers sixty to a 
hundred feet below the surface, but not hitherto in suffi- 
cient quantities to compensate the lack of rainfall and sur- 
face-water for ordinary purposes in years of drought. Still, 
less is there enough such water to be found to irrigate the 
arid plains. The only supply at all adequate for purposes 
of irrigation on any extensive scale is afforded by the surplus 
water of the Murray system, now carried to the sea, and 
that surplus is obviously a limited quantity. 


A bold and interesting attempt to fertilize by irrigation 
some portion of the land lying within reach of this supply 
of water has been made in the last four years at what are 
known as the irrigation colonies or settlements of Renmark 
and Mildura, in South Australia and Victoria respectively. 
The scheme was started in 1887 by two brothers, the 
Messrs. Chaffey, who had had experience of fruit-raising by 
irrigation in California. They obtained grants of land and 
water-rights under legislative control from the Govern- 
ments of the two colonies named, and have since laid 
out very large sums of money in clearing, canalization, 
pumping works, and other necessary preliminaries. The 
properties are subdivided with a view to settlement by 
individuals on small sections, each cultivator enjoying 
upon a co-operative system the use of the fixed plant 
of the settlements, not only for irrigation, but for rendering 
the fruits of the soil marketable, by processes of drying, 
canning, wine-making, and so forth. The experience of 
California, Arizona, and Mexico is that, though irrigation 
doubles the yield of wheat in a dry country, grain-raising 
is the least paying of the uses to which it can be put. All 
vegetables and green fodders yield well under it, lucerne being 
an especially valuable crop. But fine fruit gives the best 
returns of all, and it is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that this is the staple industry of the Murray settlements. 
In a paper read. before the Balloon Society (since reprinted) 
Mr. Matthew Vincent, F.R.G.S., the so-called Chief Com- 
missioner of the Irrigation Colonies—in other words, the 
agent and English manager of Chaffey Brothers, Limited— 
gave some interesting particulars, not only regarding the 
irrigation works and the fruit culture and the industries 
arising out of it, but of the methods of settlement or 
colonization adopted. Mr. Vincent had previously, we 
understand, been instrumental in the attempt to establish 
the sugar industry of Northern Queensland on a similar 
co-operative basis. That scheme has net as yet succeeded 
in its object, which was to render sugar-growing an in- 
dustry capable of being pursued in a tropical climate by 
white labourers. The fruit-growing experiments at Renmark 
and Mildura are much more hopeful. They have not, 

rhaps, as yet succeeded quite so completely as Mr. 

incent’s paper and the voluminous information supplied 
from the offices of the undertaking in London would lead us 
to suppose. Just lately Australian papers have been talking 
of an absence of ready money among the settlers, and not a 
little disappointment and dissatisfaction; and the Chaffey 
Company itself had to ask for a considerable loan in London. 
But the originators of these undertakings deserve the fullest 


—and there is good ground for the hope—that entire suce 
cess will ultimately be achieved. 

The writer of the paper referred to would evidently have 
no difficulty about establishing, a line of direct causation 
between the want of water and the want of men. Here, he 
would say, are tracts of land virtually unproductive, 
or capable at best of sustaining but a sparse population from 
want of water. Bring the water, and you have a district 
where every ten-acre plot is capable of supporting and enrich- 
ing a man and his family. Mr. Vincent, in fact, proposes 
irrigation settlements as one means of solving some of the 
greatest of the “ Problems of Australian Colonization,” with 
which his paper ostensibly deals. Here at home, on the one 
hand, are a plethora of capital and an overflowing population, 
while the vast territory of Australia, with its almost un- 
limited scope for beneficial improvement, remains a waste for 
want of these two great instruments in developing the 
capacities of the soil. Mr. Vincent is of opinion that, so 
far from having lent too much money to Australia, we have 
not lent half enough to develop her resources by rendering 
the land capable of profitable cultivation—by such means, 
for instance, as that in which he is interested. The truth, 
it is to be feared, rather is, not that too little money has 
been lent, but that too little of it has been applied to the 
purpose of settling a population on the land. Loans are 
spent on “ political” railways, and on equally “ political ” 
public works of all kinds, at the centres of population, for 
the purpose of finding highly-paid employment in the great 
cities for the labouring classes, whose votes keep Govern- 
ments in power so long as their desires are gratified in these 
and similar ways. Nor, again, as he half hints, is it the 
monopoly of large tracts of pastoral land in a few hands 
that prevents agricultural settlement. It is rather the 
antipathy of the people to settle on the land so long as they 
can find a livelihood in the gay cities. Mr. Vincent speaks 
of the multitudes of unemployed in the cities of Australia 
as having “ willing arms” which English cash could — 
in “vigorous activity.” But that is exactly what 
cannotdo. These men insist upon their Governments finding 
either work or bread for them in the cities of their choice, 
and refuse work at high wages anywhere else. Mr. 
Vincent omits, too, another explanation of the anomaly he 
deprecates—to wit, the selfish anti-immigration policy im- 

upon the colonies by the votes of these very men—men 
who will neither work themselves in developing the land nor 
allow others to work. Mr. Vincent himself admits that Aus- 
tralia is not the property of Australian natives, but the in- 
heritance of the whole British race, by whose power and 
prestige it fell into their possession. He himself would like to 
see Australia open like the United States to people of all 
European nationalities, and “existing in the interests of 
all,” as otherwise (he very justly remarks) the monopoly of 
so great a territory is not clearly intelligible. As a means 
to this end he would have Australia a separate and in- 
dependent nation. But he does not tell us what reason 
there is to suppose that the narrow selfish doctrines now in 
favour there among the populace would be likely to be 
transformed into the broad and generous policy he advo- 
cates under the isolation of independence rather than under 
the larger and nobler influence brought to bear by the 
Imperial connexion. The probabilities appear to us quite 
obviously the other way. 


REVIEWS. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY.* 


} ig is not easy to associate anything so light as gossip with two 
ponderous folios containing upwards of one thousand pages. 
And this, we are told, is but the first instalment of an encyclo- 
peedic work. We labour under the oppression of a formidable task 
when we ought to take our reading lightly and airily ; yet we have- 
found a great deal in the volumes that is entertaining and even 
instructive. The writer (whom we take to be a woman), although: 
evidently advanced in years, cannot be considerably more than a 
centenarian. But it is difficult to draw any dividing line between 
the personal recollections and the reminiscences from hearsay. 
It would have been wise to concentrate, if not to condense, for 
this is an age of superficial skimming and of excessive multi- 


* Personal and Traditional Memories: Social, Literary, Artistic, §c. 
By the Author of “Flemish Interiors’? &c. London: Ward & Downey. 


credit for their enterprise ; and it is altogether to be hoped 
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plication of books. We might have been spared some old and 
well-worn stories which the author apparently believes to be 
fresh, such as the remark of Dr. Radcliff, of South Sea notoriety, 
that his losses in that unfortunate speculation would only cost 
him the climbing of so many more pairs of stairs at a guinea the 
ascent. For the Doctor flourished, and was laid to rest in a City 
church considerably before the beginning of the century. Not 
infrequently the author is puzzled as to references for gossip, 
although the authorities are by no means recondite. For example, 
as to “a very remarkable anecdote” relating how Scott evaded 
acknowledging the authorship of the Waverley Novels at the 
famous dinner at Carlton House, it is to be found at length in 
the Life by Lockhart. The author has undoubtedly a sense of 
humour, and can tell stories well, yet sometimes falls into the 
error common to many people of taste and talent of mistaking 
mere rudeness for wit. Douglas Jerrold said many simply brutal 
things which have been handed down as doing honour to his 
genius for repartee, and we do not think George Lewis would 
have been grateful to the writer for communicating a common- 
place remark about a publisher “making up his mind,” which 
might have readily suggested itself to any dullard. But, notwith- 
standing their portentous length and such blemishes, we repeat that 
there is much pleasant reading in these Reminiscences. The first 
volume is of miscellaneous interest, dealing with social notorieties 
of all sorts and conditions. The secord volume is entirely de- 
voted to the arts, music, and the drama, The writer has really 
drawn upon wonderfully rich stores of information. From child- 
hood she (to assume that our surmise is right) had been taken 
to plays and concerts ; she had seen many celebrities and listened 
to their talk. In later life she had formed friendships and 
acquaintances in many sets. If she has not kept copious and 
diaries, she must be gifted with a marvellous memory, 
and her natural powers of observation have been sharpened by 
constant exercise. We like her book none the worse that she 
has strong prejudices and antipathies. Generally her judgments 
strike us as very fair; but she never misses an opportunity of say- 
ing something unpleasant of Wordsworth and Earl Grey, and of 
Jenny Lind, who, according to her, must have been the queen of 
impostors, and a starling tricked out in the plumage of the night- 
ingale. We doubt not that Charles Dickens laid himself out for 
unfavourable criticism. But the author's pet aversion is the 
Princess Lieven, and we are driven to the uncharitable conclu- 
sion that the vendetta originated in some snub by the grande 
dame who was the correspondent and confidante of Earl Grey. 


The volumes open with many anecdotes about King George IV. 
and his Royal brothers. We are told that the father of Queen 
Victoria was literally bled to death by zealous Sangrados when 
merely suffering from a feverish chill which nature might have 
been trusted to cure. Fortunately the Queen inherited her 
father’s magnificent constitution. We are reminded of the touch- 
ing scenes at the Coronation, when the aged Duke of Wellington 
offered his homage, and when the little Queen left the throne and 
took several steps downwards to meet the still more venerable 
Lord Rolle, who had already slipped. Canning, who used to 
study the action of oratory; and rehearse his speeches like 
Demosthenes on the sea-shore, is said to have fitted up a padded 
room in his house at Brighton, where he might shout to his 
heart’s content without being heard. The house is now a 
seminary for young ladies, and not only the paddings, but all 
recollection, of the room has disappeared. There is a great deal of 
good gossip about the eccentric Duke of Brunswick, who be- 
queathed his vast wealth to the Canton of Geneva, and must 
always have been among the most crotchety of men. He had 
disinherited his only daughter, believed to be legitimate, because 
she had been converted to Catholicism, although he had made no 
objection to her marriage, and was proud and fond of her eldest 
son. A millionaire and a gourmet, his life must have been misery. 
He never ate at home in his Parisian hotel for fear of poison, but 
dined each day at a different restaurant ; and, though he would 
not separate from his diamonds, of inestimable value, he fortified 
himself against burglars and assassins as if he had usurped the 
possession of a dozen of “ moonstones.” Elwes the miser was 
one of the most singular examples of inconsistencies carried to 
extremes. He could be magnificently generous ; he risked large 
sums at play, and would never “ask a gentleman for money,” 
and he lived far more frugally than Sir Pitt Crawley. His 
son was a remarkable example of heredity. The writer called 
on him in his mansion in Portman Square, and was astonished 
to see the sitting-room tapestried with suits of old clothes. 
Mr. Elwes frankly avowed that he could not bring himself to 
part with any of them, and declared that he could only account 
for it by his being the son of his ancestors. The Lovelaces 
lived in that quarter, and only a few doors from the house of the 
writer's father. She mentions that Lady Lovelace, till long after 


marriage, had never read a line of her father’s poems. The reve- 
lation of Byron’s genius was made to her when she visited 
Newstead, and listened with rapture to a passage read aloud by 
Colonel Wildman. The writer speaks very highly of Count 
d’Orsay’s talents, accomplishments, and manners. D’Orsay’s 
grace could carry off the most ludicrous costumes, and he loved 
to play fast and loose with the fashions. Warren, by the way, 
has happily touched that off in Zen Thousand a Year, when the 
Marquis de Millefleurs apes Tittlebat Titmouse. Harrison 
Ainsworth, who was also a handsome man, strove to dress and 
carry himself after D'Orsay; but there was a je ne sais quot 
which could not be mimicked by the novelist, who had neither 
D’Orsay’s birth nor breeding. As to D’Orsay’s treatment by Louis 
Napoleon when Emperor—to whom he had done many kindnesses— 
the writer is inconsistent. In one place she says that D'Orsay 
was ungratefully neglected ; in another, that the Emperor did 
what he could, and that it was not his fault if he did not do 
more. But we have reason to believe that the former version is 
the true one. We are informed that Lord Beaconsfield was a boy 
of twelve before he was baptized, and the fact is new to us. The 
writer says that the suggestion was due to Rogers; that the boy 
was baptized in July 1817, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and that the 
entry may be seen in the register. As to Rogers she has some 
very shrewd remarks. She has discovered that he was a man, 
not of marked individuality, but of marked duality; that he had 
two distinct and even opposite natures—the practical and the 
poetical—which very happily balanced each other. She tells 
how she visited the Catacombs of Paris in Rogers's company. 
The poet was the last to climb the subterranean staircase, and 
the Swiss who held open the grille was ready to let it drop when 
he saw the fleshless, colourless face, and the denuded skull. 
“ Nay, nay,” he expostulated ; “ assuredly Monsieur belongs down 
below!” She travelled once with Dickens on the Boulogne 
packet. The novelist was mortified and disappointed when be 
found his fame had apparently not passed the French frontiers, 
and that his name failed to act as a talisman on the businesslike 
officers of Customs. 

The writer is much at home in music and the drama. Many 
of the reminiscences take the form of brief biographies. Notably 


we hear a great deal of Braham, Tamburini, and especially of 


Mario, Marquis of Candia, who was evidently a special favourite. 
She illustrates very frequently the seductions and temptations of 


what must at best be something of a Bohemian life, and she tells. 


some excellent and even pathetic anecdotes of great singers and 
actors who indulged too freely in play and wine. The instinct 
of their art sometimes would rise superior to the most critically 
threatening situations, and sometimes they were good-naturedly 
tided over their difficulties by the ready “gag” of quick-witted 
friends. We hear of hairbreadth escapes of stars of the first 
lustre who narrowly missed their vocation. Rachel, for example, 
was indebted for her début in leading parts at the Francais 
to the wonderful penetration of the actor Saint-Aulaire, who 
had devoted himself to the education of aspirants. The strange 
thing is that she had been on the boards of the theatre for 
three years before Saint-Aulaire’s persevering recommendations 


brought her to the front. There are capital stories of some of 


the great French artists in their ateliers, and especially of Horace 
Vernet. There is one in particular telling how he punished an 
importunate Jew who would haggle over the price to be paid for 
a portrait. The Jew haunted the atelier, and was painted un- 
consciously and malgré lui. To his disgust, he found he had been 
made the most prominent figure in the colossal canvas of the 
capture of the Smala, and he was depicted as an image of mean 
panic and in the act of bolting with a cherished money-casket. 
When he hurried off to Versailles to verify his identity, he was 
recognized by the crowd of admiring spectators who surrounded 
the battle-painter’s masterpiece, and who honoured him with an 
unflattering reception. 


NOVELS.* 
R. and Mrs. Herries is a nice little novel, consisting of 
only two hundred and fifty pages, and having a Dowager 


* Mr. and Mrs. Herries. A Novel. By May Crommelin. 1 vol. 
London : Hutchinson & Co. 1892. 

Jenny's Case. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1892. 

Bent on Conquest. By Edith Maud Nicholson. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1892. 

A Big Stake. A Novel. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1892. 

A Girl with a Temper. By H. B. Finlay. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1892. 

Through Pain to Peace, A Novel. By Sarah Doudney. 3 vols, 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1892. 

In the Bear’s Grip. By Charles H. Eden. London and Sydney: 

Remington, & Co. 1892. 
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-Marchioness for a godmother. The plot hangs upon the pleasing 
incident of a man falling in love with his own wife. He had 
been engaged to ‘a beautiful woman, but the beautiful woman, 
lmowing him to be an impoverished landlord, and being of a 
practical turn of mind, jilted him for the rich man to whom 
he had mortgaged his fine old house and estate. “Believe 
me,” said she to the poor fellow, on his urging her to spend 
her time and her eternity with him, “ when we die we turn to 
mere clay, that makes flowers, plants, gases, what you will— 
and to keep up vitality one needs so much good wine and change 
of air,’ &c. In his rage he married “a heiress,” a young girl of 
low birth, but with 80,000/. of her own, at the side of her father’s 
death-bed, and left her in charge of his mother for three years. 
Then three important events took place almost simultaneously ; 
his mother died, the bank in which his wife’s 80,000/. “ had been 
placed ” (whether in the shape of shares, or of a simple deposit— 
@ deposit large enough to make the mouth of a Rothschild to 
water—is not specified) failed, and the rich man who had mar- 
ried his first love foreclosed. The hero was just beginning to be 
a little attracted by his wife, when the first love again began to 
‘woo him, and she was on the point of making an attempt upon 
his virtue, when she suddenly observed the rash of scarlet-fever on 
his countenance and fled from him, whereby a comical scene is 
provided. His own wife nursed him through his illness, and thus 
aroused the first real flames of love in his bosom; by degrees 
misunderstandings were explained, he fell desperately in love with 
her, and, with the profits of iron-ore which she, being a miner’s 
daughter, discovered on a small property which he had been able 
to retain, he bought back his estate from the rich man, who 
opportunely broke. Without being hypercritical, we may venture 
to remark that, if the author were to be long kept waiting for 
the interest of a large mortgage, she might modify the opinion 
which she appears to hold that no gentleman, honourable man, 
or decent Christian would, under any circumstances, foreclose one. 

Like other novelists who have achieved a certain celebrity, Mr. 
Hardy has founded a school, and of this school Miss, or Mrs., 
E. F. Pinsent is not an unworthy member. In the farmhouse 
and cottage life, the girl who “gets into trouble,” the narrow- 


“minded parson and parson’s wife, and the murder, her Jenny's 


Case recalls, and may possibly have been inspired by, Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles. “Dear me,” the Rev. Mr. Bond is made to 
say, “how shocking! It’s very dreadful; one of Mrs. Bond's 
G.FS. girls, too!” Nor are we very sure that a clergyman of 
his type would: not say, “How shocking! It’s very dreadful!” 
if he could read this novel itself. Certainly he would not recom- 
mend it to “G.F.S, girls.” Yet, of its school, it is no worse 
than its fellows; indeed, there is nothing in it quite so gross as 
one incident’described in the book which it appears to imitate, 
although of unpleasant details, unmistakable allusions, and plain 
speaking there is enough and to spare. The story is entirely 
limited to peasant life, even the parson and his wife rarely appear 
in it; a squire is mentioned, but he only comes on the scene 
“twice, and on each of those occasions for something under five 
minutes. There is not a single satisfactory character in the 
whole book; we admit that, unpleasant as is the picture pre- 
sented of agricultural life, it is not an untrue one. It only shows, 
hhowever, one side of that life, and that the bad side; for in the 
cottage and in the farmhouse are to be found gentleness, kindness, 
charity, courtesy, and modesty, as well as the seven deadly sins, 
and the exclusive study of such books as this would induce, we 
think, a false estimate of the life and characters of our rural 
populations. To give powerful, realistic, and detailed descrip- 
tions of a people's vices is not necessarily to convey an accurate 
idea of its average dispositions and conduct. The plot of this 
story is also open to criticism. The deaths of the two principal 
male characters, and the disappearance of the heroine, do not 
‘make a satisfactory or an agreeable ending, and, instead of lead- 
ing up to some definite conclusion, the story simply ceases 
because its three leading characters are gone. There are some 
amusing scenes and characters in the course of it; the absence of 
moralizings and lengthened descriptions of scenery is much to be 
commended, and the book is remarkable for the crispness and 
strength of touch in many of its conversations and pictures of 
peasant life; as a novel, however, it is weakened by its want of 
sustained interest, and, sad as it is, it never for a moment arouses 
the emotions of the reader. 

If Bent on Conquest is neither the type of novel most fashion- 
able at the present moment nor a perfect work of art of its own 
kind, it is, nevertheless, far from unreadable. A scapegrace heir 
presents himself, under an assumed name, in answer to an adver- 
tisement for an agent and secretary from his uncle, a crippled 
peer, who engages him at once, without any references or cha- 
acter, and declares that he has “every confidence” in him, and 
trusts him “ implicitly—blindly.” The old man thinks he has 


never seen the nephew upon whom his estate is entailed, declares 
that he has heard all sorts of evil of him, and vows he will 
never receive him into his house. Unknowingly, however, he is 
delighted with him in the person of his new secretary—and no 
wonder, considering that the latter pays off all the mortgages on 
the property out of his own pocket—and he encourages him in 
falling in love with his granddaughter. A cousin and a pretty 
French Countess are brought in to make the necessary complica- 
tions, and all comes right in the end. Everybody is rich, nobody 
is too clever, everybody, with the exception of the villain, who 
proves rather useful than otherwise, means well, nobody breaks, or 
has the least inclination to break, the Seventh Commandment ; no 
ancient creeds are refuted, nor are new creeds propounded, in this 
easy-going book. All this, of course, may render it insipid to the 
correct novel-reader of the period ; but, for all that, we think that 
Bent on Conquest will give a pleasant hour or two to many unfas- 
tidious people. We confess that we did not fall in love at first sight 
with the hero, “a gentlemanly young fellow, ina perfectly-fitting 
suit of summer grey,” who said “I will step inside and wait,” 
when the footman opened the door of a baronial hall and took 
his card to its owner. When he had “ stepped inside,” he thus 
soliloquized :—“It is not my fault that they” (women) “all 
break their hearts over me. I am not responsible for my good 
looks.” “Ido believe that the more,” &c. &c. “ I become, the more 
fascinating and interesting I appear in the eyes of the fair sex, 
and” &c. &c. “gives an additional charm to my society.” This 
is intended to be the most interesting character of the story. Then 
we never felt quite at home with the aforesaid footman—a creature 
named Theodore—who said :—“ It would be a real*relief to me to 
have some set duties.” The account of a little tiff between the 
heir and the cousin is ludicrously feminine, especially when, on 
making friends again, at the end of it, they “hug.” It strikes us 
as odd that the new secretary, after he has been only a few days 
in the house, should confide to the young lady of it that he is a 
confirmed “nipper”; and that such a thoroughly seasoned vessel 
should get so drunk as to be unable to stand when he has taken 
four glasses of wine without food. The habit of the family of 
walking, sitting, or even lying out in the garden until ten or 
eleven o'clock at night shows what a splendid climate there must 
be in Somersetshire ; and in Bent on Conquest it is always warm, 
the weather is always fine, and the moon is always shining. 


We cannot honestly say that A Big Stake is a good specimen 
of Mrs. Robert Jocelyn’s writings; it is without the variety of 
scene and incident that enliven The M.F.H.’s Daughter, The 
Criton Hunt Mystery, and £100,coo versus Ghosts, and little can 
be suid for the interest of the plot. The three volumes mainly 
consist of long and, for the most part, pointless conversations, 
either between a man and a woman or between two women, 
There are often several pages describing the feelings of the 
speakers between their remarks; we are initiated into all the 
secret workings of their minds—and such minds!—their own 
grave doubts as to whether they are in love, or not in love, are 
explained to us at weary length, and chapters upon chapters 
consist of much ado about nothing. A pretty heiress, her 
widowed but larky stepmother, and a cavalry regiment are the 
subjects of the story, and the very humdrum lovings and marry- 
ings of the two ladies constitute the plot, such as it is. The few 
complications are brought about through the terrible lies told by 
the elder of the women; but there is not a single exciting situa- 
tion, or anything approaching romance in the whole novel. Our 
appreciation of the merits of some of the author's previous pro- 
ductions makes us sincerely regret the impossibility of giving 
higher praise to A Big Stake. 

In A Girl with a Temper we have an elaborate and rather 
complicated, yet ingenious, plot founded upon certain provisions 
in the Wills Act. It is interesting; but the story is spoilt by 
its exceedingly unsatisfactory ending—indeed so poor is it that 
of this novel it can at least be said that few readers are likely 
to guess, until the last couple of chapters, how it will end. 
The bride marries a rough, in order to fulfil a certain condition 
of a will, with the intention of marrying her heart’s darling on his 
death. Yet, on the rough demanding what he calls “ congenital 
rights,” both she and her legal advisers try to bribe the fellow to 
go to America, where, if he were to die, it is obvious they would 
probably hear nothing of his death, and be still less likely to be 
able to prove it. “The girl” has indeed “a temper.” “Thrash 
him, Miles,” she says to her lover, while he is struggling with 
her husband upon the dining-room floor; “let him know what 
it is to insult me! kill him for me, and ask me anything you 
please.” Some of the expressions and similes are not very pretty 
or refined. We are told that when zero turns up at Monte 
Carlo, the “players think ‘ D——-!’ in every language in Europe”; 
it seems that a “ Cad-devil,” whatever that may be, lies dormant 
“in the most chivalrous man that walks this middle earth’ ; 
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and the heroine gives her future husband, when he proposes to 
her, “a hand as cold and lifeless as a dead fish.” There are a 
few capital “ situations”; but they are counterbalanced by others 
which are overstrained and unnatural, if not impossible; the 
heroine, and indeed everybody in the book, is more or less vulgar, 
and there is a sort of jaunty attempt at funniness throughout the 
novel which is decidedly fatiguing. 

Although not lacking in incident, Through Pain to Peace is a 
heavy and a tedious novel. The heroine falls in love first with a 
picture of a knight, to which she talks and with which she flirts 
after the manner of a lunatic. Her second love is a young 
baronet, to whom she engages herself; but meeting him one day 
when he has evidently drunk too much brandy, she thrashes him 
soundly with her umbrella, and tells him that she will have 
nothing more to do with him. Her third love is a foundling, 
who has become a clergyman, and she sees him for the first 
time in the pulpit, where he preaches a sermon, given at length 
in the novel, which acts as a sort of Cupid's shaft upon her 
susceptible nature. Curiously enough, its perusal in no way 
stirred our passions. Unfortunately, the parson dies; but he 
makes a capital ghost, and appears to her “in the soft light 
that” comes “through the oriel window,” while “a look of 
affection and authority” shines out of his “deep-set eyes.” 
There is “a very faint breath of chill air”; then a sigh seems 
to vibrate softly through the room; he snubs her well, and 
is gone. Not very long afterwards a man saves her life, and pro- 
poses to her, only to be refused; whereupon a clergyman most 
meanly seizes the opportunity of squeezing a thousand or two out 
of him for a charity, on the plea that “she” takes a great interest 
in it. The author seems to consider this quite justifiable; we 
consider it is an even lower form of charitable extortion than a 
“snowball.” The heroine eventually dies in maidenhood, and 
“ Worried to Death” would, perhaps, make a more appropriate 
title for this novel than Through Pain to Peace. 

In the Bear’s Grip is a revised version in one volume of a three- 
volume novel by Mr. Eden called George Donnington. The pre- 
sent title is at once more appropriate and more taking than the 
former one, and the book retains, with various improvements, its 
old good qualities of incident, description, dash, and character. 
A great many of the scenes are intensely dramatic; the villain 
Bodiskoff is, unlike many novel-villains, a very li¥ing personage ; 
while the relations between him and the lesser rascal Szluma are 
capitally hit off. The book is full of stirring scenes and interest- 


ing people. 


THE STILL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE.* 


O* the many oddities of Mr. Thorpe’s eccentric book, one is so 
very glaring and so very eccentric that the reader, when he 
first becomes aware of it, is half-inclined to resent it as a futile 
and deliberate practical joke. The book is called on its cover, on 
its half-title, and on the head of every left-hand page, The Still 
Life of the Middle Temple. It is true that on the title-page 
itself, in much smaller type, we read “ Preceded by Fifty Years’ 
Reminiscences.” But even this caveat would hardly prepare any 
one for the fact that, while it consists of ten chapters, the only 
one that has anything whatever to do with the Middle Temple is 
the last, and that, while this last chapter contains more than a 
hundred pages, full two-thirds of it are occupied with Bar anec- 
dotes and jokes of this or that kind, having, for the most part, 
little more to do with the still life of the Middle Temple than 
with the life, still or sparkling, of any other Inn of Court or, for 
that matter, Chancery. The consequence is that, of the 362 pages 
which form the total, the last thirty are devoted to the ostensible 
subject, and the other three hundred and thirty-two to the fifty 
years’ reminiscences, which are themselves bolstered out pretty 
considerably with matter which can hardly lay claim to be re- 
miniscence at all. 

When the critic, in his preliminary examinations, discovers 
facts like these, he is generally justified in suspecting a piece of 
arrant bookmaking, Let us, however, hasten to say that of this, 
perhaps the worst—forgery and discourtesy excepted—of literary 
crimes, in any of its worst forms, Mr. Thorpe must be ac- 
quitted. His book, though very oddly titled, and still more oddly 
composed, seems quite genuine; and though, in the farrago of 
stories, good, bad, and indifferent, which forms its stuff and 
substance, some are anything but new, many anything but 
relevant, and a few not correctly told or spoilt in the telling, the 
whole is perfectly readable and sometimes very amusing. The 
author does not, so far as we have noticed, anywhere distinctly 
mention his birth year; but, as he alludes to a story told him by 


* The Still Life of the Middle Temple. By W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. 
London: 1892. 


an uncle in 1833, it is safe to conclude that he will not see 
sixty again. He claims to be the last heir male of “an old 
family just above yeoman rank and domiciled for above five: 
hundred years at Norton Lees, on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire.” It is a most respectable descent, and a good deal 
more than some dukes could show. But now Mr. Thorpe seems 
to be estated in Devonshire (of the people of which Paradise 
he speaks rather unadvisedly with his lips), and to have passed 
most of his life latterly in London, between the Middle Temple 
and divers clubs (of some of which he speaketh even as of the 
Devonians or Damnonians). Before becoming a Templar he was 
a very rolling stone. Educated privately in his boyhood, he was 
sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, from which he migrated 
to Queens’, because his tutors would not guarantee him anything 
above a sixth wranglership, and this would not have given him @ 
chance of a fellowship at the larger college. He tells us that 
this practice for this reason was common, and that the Queensmen 
resented it. Naturally they did; but, in that case, why did they 
allow it? There surely nevercan have been a rule at Cambridge 
either that one college was bound nolens volens to accept a migrant 
from another, provided he was furnished with satisfactory 
testimonials, or that, having so accepted him, it was bound to 
cast its children’s bread to him? If there was any such rule, we 
venture to say that it was a singularly foolish one. 


However, Queens’ was not fated either to derive glory from or 
to impart nourishment to this cuckoo in her nest; for a “ break- 
down in health” caused Mr. Thorpe’s withdrawal from the 
University, and he was sent to Ceylon. From Ceylon (where he 
had a narrow escape from shipwreck) he seems to have gone (for 
the book is curiously dateless) to India, from India to London, 
where he was apparently an indigo merchant, and finally he 
appears to have got called at the Middle Temple, and even to have 
practised there. Of late years he would appear to have taken to 
the innocent pursuits of Mr. Oldbuck; is excessively proud of 
having foiled Mr. Quaritch and all the knowing ones in securing 
a warrant which establishes the date of the Pilgrim's Progress; 
thinks, at least, that he has settled the vexed question whether 
King Charles wes beheaded sitting or lying, and has many other 
pleasing whimsies of the bibliophilist and antiquarian kind. 
We regret to learn that Mr. Thorpe is a Shaconian ; but consider- 
able light is thrown on this little weakness by the fact that he 
has also discovered in the Devonshire name of “ Easterbrook” a 
Pheenician origin, “ Ishtarb’ruch.” His account of what happened 
when he wanted to make the Society of Antiquaries listen to 
speculations of this latter kind exhibits (for it is compatible with 
both) either such innocence or such a lumen siccissimum of 
humour, that we must try to make room for it :— 


‘Subsequently the society have paid me a compliment of so 
high a nature that one feels almost awkward in relating it. 
I am engaged in an investigation of an entirely new kind, and 
carried out on new principles—strange as both may seem at 
the present time—and widied to lay the results of my work 
up to 1890 before the society. They declined it on the ground 
that they had no one capable of discussing it. Here is their 
letter :— 

“Society of Antiquaries, London, 
Darlington House, Piccadilly, W., 
“ January 15, 1891. 
“ My Sir, 


“The Executive Committee, while fully recognizing the 


zeal, care, and learning which you have bestowed upon’ 


‘Pheenician Vestiges in South Devon,’ consider it unsuitable 
for reading at a meeting here. The subject is quite new and 
very difficult, and should be treated in an independent work, 
so that the abstruse evidence produced may be more leisurely 
examined and commented on by those who are ially com- 
petent to do so. Justice could not be done to it by those who. 
may happen to attend on one of our evening meetings. I 
therefore return the paper in a registered cover, with many 


“ Your obedient servant, 


“H. 8. Mruman. 
W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A., 
“ Gloucester House, Lark Hall Rise, 8.W.” 


I declined to accept such a compliment at the hands of my 
co-fellows, many of them far my superiors in attainments; 

but the director persisted, adding verbally : 

“ We have not a man who can deal with it, but we hope to 
have one soon ;” and one of the Executive Committee, stand- 
ing by, added : 

“ A man was put up who could have discussed it, but he 
was pilled, worse luck!” 

Yet the few who saw the paper thought it very interesting 
and pleasant reading, and among them was a publisher !’ 


Although, however, there is a certain thread of personal interest 
and personal experience thus running through the pages, their 
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main appeal, as we have already said, consists in a well-nourished 
fire of anecdotes, sometimes new, sometimes old, sometimes 
almost Chamfortian, sometimes wholly Sumphish, sometimes 
University, Indian, or Bar chestnuts of the toughest rind and most 
shrivelled fiesh, sometimes plump and tender things enough, 
sometimes at first hand, much oftener at second or seventh, 
sometimes relevant to something that has gone before, more often 
@ propos to any boots in the world and to nothing else. Mr. Thorpe 
is, indeed, rarely so audacious as when he devotes whole pages to 
the telling of the old Oxford story of the man who brought his 
“sister” up, without the very faintest relevance of occasion or 
pretence of first-hand knowledge ; and he is, as indeed might have 
been expected, seldom so hackneyed as in his Bar stories. We 
may mention one or two of those which have amused us most, 
premising that, while some readers will doubtless say of some of 
them, “ Why, that is a chestnut as old as the roof of Westminster 
Hall!” others which we have missed as too castanean would, no 
doubt, strike these same scornful ones as new. We like the 
story of that hospitable Wesleyan who was so bountiful to the 
saints that, when one godly minister was walking through 
Sheffield after dining with him, “a button flew off his waistcoat 
and knocked down a little boy.” "Tis a small thing, but it 
pleases us. Very good, too (though doubtless well known to 
Cambridge men), is one of the President [King] of Queens’ :— 


‘Thus, when a man was had up for breaking back into 
college over a ac re wall, sustaining severe injuries, 
the President rusticated him with the grim remark, “ And, 
moreover, sir, = must be an absolute downright fool into 
the bargain ! hen I used to get over that wall, I always 
had a saddle put away close by.”’ 


The rattlesnake legend on p. 64 is a little tall even for a rattle- 
snake story; but that of the person who, being cast away on 
Saugor Island with no men about and plenty of tigers, wished to 
pray, but could think of nothing but “the Prayer for the High 
Court of Parliament To be Said Daily during their Session,” is a 
fair bit of “gup.” We cannot say so much for the gun-cotton 
story on p.97, which exceeds even the rattlesnake one in tallness, 
us the reader shall see :— 


‘On behalf of friends who were contractors on the East 
Indian Railway, I had to select and send out their working 
staff. One of them, a would-be sub-contractor, actually 
shipped as packing with his bag, a quantity of the gun- 
cotton of those days, given to exploding without any extrane- 
ous help. Of course, if it had taken this course, I, as the 
shipper, should have been liable for the loss of both ship and 
cargo. Luckily, however, it remained quiet, and when its 
nature was discovered on arrival in Calcutta, it was prompt] 
unloaded, and piled up in the Customs Square to dry. A 
friend of mine had business there, and from an upstair window 
saw the great white heap, and two natives making for it to 
«smoke their everlasting hubble-bubbles. They sat down, put 
their pipes in order, and struck the match. Before the first 
whiff was visible a cloud of smoke hid them from view, and on 
its clearing away there were two white men rolling in agonies ; 
the black cuticle had been burned off them.’ 


‘With reference to another of the Prince of Wales carrying a 
parcel we confess that we don't see it. Why should not the 
Prince of Wales carry a parcel if for any reason he feels disposed 
to doso? ‘We are as unable to see that joke as was Mr. Pynsent 
when Mr. Wagg made merry over the afternoon tea of the 
Pendennis family. But Mr. Thorpe rarely offends in this way, 
though he is sometimes, like almost all reminiscence writers, too 
forgetful of even the restricted and rational application of the 
tule de mortuis. 

He will hardly complain of us for having so far treated him in 
any fashion suggestive of the person whom he describes as “a Satur- 
day Reviewer,” and of whom he asserts that he had the reputation 
of having been weaned upon pickles; and therefore he cannot 
reasonably object to our winding up with disapproval of him for 
his remarks on Devon. He admits, and well he may, that the 
country “ between Teign and Dart” is lovely; but he says “ the 
drawback is the people,” and he has the assurance to quote 
“every prospect pleases.” Indeed, he appears to have adopted 
his Phoenician theories very mainly to account for the “ Punic 
faith” of his neighbours. He says (not in his haste) that they 
are all liars ; that one of them once got through twenty quarts of 
eider (and what for no ?); that they never run (why should they, 
if walking will do?); that they have no superstition (a terribly 
common failing now, but we will undertake that Devonshire is 
better off than most counties), and no wit—which simply shows, 
not for the first time, that a Northerner, or at least a Mercian, 
may not relish as wit the perfectly genuine variety of that 
quality which is found in the West. Now we shall not argue in 
detail with Mr. Thorpe, who seems to be in nearly the same 


bond of iniquity as his sometime neighbour Herrick. But if he 
likes to convey to us (at his own expense, and unencumbered) 
that “small estate between Teign and Dart,” we will take it, 
people and all, “And we can’t say no fairer nor that.” 


STATE MEDICINE.* 


“INCE the appearance of the late Dr. Parkes’s large work 
on Hygiene no equally useful and important contribution 
to public or State medicine has been made as Dr. Arlidge’s 
Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality of Occupations. Its publication 
is especially acceptable at the present moment, when labour 
questions, in the shape of the eight-hours day, and the relative 
healthiness of different industries and callings, are becoming 
burning political and social questions ; and the work is the more 
opportune as it is the result of many years’ labour and is free from 
all but scientific considerations. The influence of occupation on 
the health and physique of the various classes of the community 
is a very wide and difficult subject to treat, and only a physician 
who has spent a long professional life in a large industrial centre, 
and who has been in communication with others similarly placed, 
can speak with confidence on it, or expect to obtain a hearing; 
and our author possesses these qualifications, together with a 
wide acquaintance with the home and foreign literature of the 
subject. The problem which Dr. Arlidge endeavours to solve 
is not merely to ascertain the death-rate and relative prevalence 
of diseases in different occupations, but “to discover what, if 
any, pathological consequences are rightly assignable to them, 
and what, when such are found, are their causes.” This very com- 
plicated problem necessitates a discussion of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of labour, and a classification of occupations according 
to these conditions, and the influence of variations of temperature, 
moisture, dust, &c., incident to each of them. Dr. William Ogle 
has prepared the way for a comprehensive study of the subject by 
his statistics of the relative mortality of different occupations as 
shown by the Registrar-General’s Reports; and while availing 
himself of these tables Dr. Arlidge has collected an immense mass 
of information relative to the diseases which precede or cause 
death, and which are amenable to hygienic measures if applied 
sufficiently early. We miss from his pages all but the slightest 
reference to physical examination and measurement as a test of 
the influence of occupations on the physical well-being of large 
classes of the population—the physical degeneracy, as it is some- 
times called—which falls short of pathological conditions in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but which from a national point of 
view is not of less importance than high death-rates. Dr. 
Arlidge’s results do not always agree with the generally received 
opinions as to the healthiness or unhealthiness of a certain trade 
or occupation. Coal-mining, for instance, is generally believed to 
be one of the most unhéalthy occupations ; yet, if accidents be left 
out, the diseases and mortality of miners from all causes is below 
that of the general male population of the country, and much 
below that of persons following sedentary trades and some shop- 
keepers. Although occupations are so various in manufacturing 
countries like our own, and the insanitary conditions may seem 
to be equally numerous, nevertheless Dr. Arlidge, with a view to 
preventive measures being taken, reduces them to four groups ; 
namely :—“ 1, Want of outdoor bodily exercise, often associated 
with constrained positions of the body; 2. Abuse of food and 
drink; 3. Needless exposure to the causes of ill-health found in 
places of work; and 4. Deficient ventilation and working epace.” 
The real difficulty is the early detection of these evils and remedy- 
ing them when found; but everybody who has given the subject 
consideration will agree with the author that defective ventilation 
surpasses in its disastrous effects on the health of the employed 
all other injurious conditions taken together, and it is fortunately 
the one insanitary condition of labour which is most easily 
removed. 

The publication of a further ten years’ mortality statistics has 
induced Dr. A. Haviland to issue a second edition of his large 
and valuable work on The Geographical Distribution of Disease in 
Great Britain, and the results, as far as he has gone, justify him 
in doing so, as they confirm his formerconclusions. The present 
volume deals with general climatic conditions as determined by 
air, water, and soil, and with the local geographical conditions, 
and the race, sex, and ages of the population of the Lake District. 
The future volumes will deal in like manner with the large river 
basins, the Thames valley being the next to be issued. It is 
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quite impossible to give the faintest notions of the nature and 
the amount of facts which the author has collected, and we 
can only refer to some of the conclusions he has arrived at, 
hoping that the reader will study the work itself to see how 
far they are to be relied on. “ With the facts before him,” 
says Dr. Haviland, “ which twenty years’ statistics, spread over 
Great Britain, have confirmed, no medical man would send (1) a 
consumptive case to live where he would be subject to the full 
force of prevailing winds; (2) or one dreading rheumatism and 
heart disease into an unventilated, pent-up valley, where the 
mortality from cardiac affections is high ; (3) nor would he send 
the offspring of cancerous parents to reside, either for education 
or earning their livelihood, in low-lying, clayey, flooded districts. 
Rather would he advise the consumptive to seek well-sheltered, 
fertile, upland localities, where the trees are symmetrical and 
erect ; those suffering from the forms of heart disease associated 
with rheumatism, well-ventilated, well-aspected districts, where 
the wheat-plant thrives and yields plentifully ; and those having 
reason to dread cancer, the high, dry districts, characterised by 
either limestone or chalk formations.” Tbe volume is illustrated 
with some admirable coloured maps of the geographical distribu- 
tion of cancer in England and Wales, of phthisis and heart 
disease in the Lake Districts, and also a geological and contour 
map of the Lake District. Apart from its value as a contribution 
to State medicine, the work is full of interesting facts relative to 
the mountains, rivers, lakes, meteorology, anthropology, and 
botany of one of the most interesting and attractive parts of our 
country. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE.* 


T all the volumes of Professor Knight’s series are as interesting 

as that upon which we have some remarks to offer here, the 
University Extension student is greatly to be congratulated upon 
the high quality of the educational material supplied to him. 
The Study of Animal Life is an able account of the principal facts 
and theories of zoology written in a style which is too seldom 
met with in books of this kind. The public to whom the volume 
is addressed have, as a rule, to put up with a great deal of aridity 
in their pursuit of knowledge. There has been hitherto hardly 
any connecting link between the highly readable, but generally 
inaccurate and elementary, magazine article on the one hand, and 
the solid text-book on the other hand, which is calculated to 
repel by its want of attention to the needs of such readers as like 
their powder, if not wrapped up in jam, at least in small doses. 
Mr. Arthur Thomson has shown that it is quite possible to 
combine a pleasant way of writing with due attention to the 
more serious matters treated of. The following passage will 
serve as an illustration of the author's style. Speaking of the 
care for the well-being of their offspring exhibited in creatures 
quite low in the scale of life, Mr. Thomson writes :—“ The evening 
shadows grow longer—shadows of death to the Ephemerides, The 
trout jump at them, a few rain drops thin the throng, the stream 
bears others away. The mothers lay their eggs in the water, and 
wearily die forthwith—cradle and tomb are side by side; the 
males seem to pass in a sigh from the climax of loving to the 
other crisis of dying. But the eggs are in the water, and the 
dance of love is more than a dance of death. Turning homeward 
we cannot but think sadly of other Ephemerides, of patient larval 
life, of the gradual revealing of the higher self, of shrouds thrown 
aside and wedding robes put on, of hunger eaten up by love, of 
tke sacrifice of maternity, of cradle and tomb together. Yet we 
remember the eggs in the water, the promise of the future 
beneath the surface of the stream. Under the horse-chestnut 
tree, too, the wind has blown the shed petals like white foam, but 
the tree itself is strong, like Ygdrasil, and among the branches a 
bird sings in the twilight. Returning in more matter-of-fact 
mood to parental care, we need not dwell upon those cases where 
the young are simply sheltered for awhile about the body of the 
mother, hanging to a jelly-fish, on some sea-urchins hidden in 
tents of spines, in one or two sea-cucumbers, half buried in the 
skin, adhering to the ventral surface of the common little 
leech (Clepsine), &c.” 

The author attempts to provide for the two classes into 
which the students of zoology are apt to become divided. There 
is frequently a mutual antipathy between the anatomist and the 
field naturalist ; rarely are these two types commingled in one 
individual—as they were, of course, in Darwin. Mr. Thomson 
tries to allay this internecine feud, and assures both parties that 
they are equally necessary; but those “who pin their faith 
on a pterygoid process” are besought to guard against being 
too pedantic. On the other hand, the kind of naturalist who 
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rejoices in compiling interminable volumes about the birds of 
his county or his village, is reminded that he can avail himself 
of the opportunities offered by the interesting and ingenious 
theories of “animal colour,” and become quite philosophical by 
discovering that a particular sort of caterpillar is not eaten by 
domestic fowls, or by pretending that he has been deceived as to 
the whereabouts of a “ protectively coloured” insect. The book has, 
in fact, a very wide scope; the author ranges from such 
elaborately technical matters as the chemical composition of 
protoplasm to the views of purely popular writers like Grant 
Allen or the late Richard Jefferies upon the Struggle for Exist- 
ence. Occasionally even our author drops into poetry ; Tennyson, 
of course, comes in for the lion’s share of quotation ; but then he 
is the recognized poet of science, and any attempt to keep his 
name out of a science-book of a popular character would be as 
futile as Mr. Dick’s endeavour to keep out of his memorial the 
head of Charles I. ; but it might be surmised that Walt Whitman, 
were he still with us, would be not a little astonished to find 
himself freely made use of in a text-book of zoology ; Mr. Ruskin, 
too, is the sole authority quoted on the subject of snakes—not, 
however, without explanation and correction. It might, perhaps, 
be imagined that this blending would not produce an altogether 
happy result, but this surmise would be absolutely the reverse of 
the truth. 

The Study of Animal Life is divided into four parts; in the 
first part there is an account of the social life of animals, of the 
shifts to which they are put to secure a foothold or to improve 
their position, their industries, and their loves. Part II. is 
physiological and psychological. Part ITI. treats of the anatomy 
and classification of animals, recent and extinct, real and hypo- 
thetical. The section upon the Vertebrata begins witha figure of 
that fabulous monster the “Ideal Vertebrate,” which is the 
modern representative of the old-fashioned dragon or unicorn, 
and is quite as protean in form. Part LV. is evolutionary, and 
the author gives, incidentally, some interesting notes upon the 
lives of the founders of philosophical zoology. The volume con- 
cludes with two appendices ; the first of these contains an epitome 
of what is known concerning the relationship of man to the 
anthropoid apes, and a section upon the practical and intellectual 
justification of the study of biology. Appendix II. has notes 
upon the “best books” on animal life. The list is thoroughly 
up to date, and most comprehensive. 


FISHING.* 


yams are two additions to the fast increasing literature of 

fishing from the sportsman’s point of view; the serious 
matter of the supply of food—and such good food, too—to the 
public being left, and properly left, to the care of the scientific 
marine biologist and the Legislature, both of which authorities 
are showing commendable activity in that direction. Their 
Reports, Blue-books, and statutes are invaluable—but they are 
not sport. Sport is the theme of the enthusiastic angler. 

By Hook and by Crook is a very dainty volume, got up in very 
good form, as attractive as printing can make it, with illustra- 
tions by the author, coloured and otherwise very well drawn, 
some of them most gorgeous painted imitations of flies famous 
in salmon-fishing, the curious prototype of fabulous insects that 


never existed even in the imagination of a salmon, to him merely : 


something in motion to be rejected if not palatable. 

There is a-pleasing variety in this book of anecdote and precept 
in fishing experience, chiefly for salmon and trout, but more 
especially salmon. It may be said to be a light and amusing 
treatise on salmon-fishing, with a chapter or two on trout, and a 
glance at chub-fishing on the Thames. The author is evidently 
an experienced salmon-fisher, who knows all the details of his 
craft, which he imparts both by direct instruction and by way of 
narrative in an agreeable chatty manner. In the North of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland are to be found the principal waters 
for salmon-fishing, and spring fishing is to be preferred to autumn 
fishing for reasons duly assigned. Fresh-run fish in their 
brilliant condition ; he-fish and she-fish, sometimes called cock- 
fish and hen-fish; fish that have heen too long in fresh water, 
though not yet spawned; kelts, mended kelts, and diseased fish 
are all described, with comments valuable to the seeker after true 

The author agrees with other writers that the kelt 
(spawned fish) of both sexes is most destructive of small fish :— 
“ Great numbers of smolts (young salmon) are thus destroyed 
before they have a chance of reaching the sea.” There is an 


* By Hook and by Crock. By Fraser Sandeman. With Illustrations 
by the Author. London: Sotheran & Co, 

The Sea and the Rod. Dy Deputy-Surgeon-General C. T, Paske and 
Frederick G. Afialo. Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, Lim. 
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argument in the air—a salmon-fisher’s argument, of course—that 
salmon can do no harm to a trout river, because they eat nothing 
whilst going up to spawn; they spawn and starve, and go down 
to the sea to recruit themselves. But the kelt is here and else- 
where said to be a ravenous monster seeking whom he may 
devour in the way of smaller fish. There is also the human-food 
argument. The salmon must be protected and allowed to go up 
stream at his own sweet will because he is human food; but the 
trout which he or she devours is also human food to the trout- 
fisher, who is obliged by law to let the salmon up to prey on his 
food when the salmon himself is not fit food for any one. As 
we have said before, artiftcial spawning-beds would be a great 
economy from the human-food point of view, and the trout-fisher 
would have his trout in peace. 

By Hook and by Crook is a fantastic title, and the writer uses 
the editorial we throughout, sometimes, when he has a companion 
with him, in a way that is confusing; however, as he “claims no 
literary or artistic merit ” (preface), there is no more to be said, 
further than that we find no fault with either. The drawings 
may be said to be decidedly good for their purpose. There is good 
advice given on tackle in general, especially for salmon, and on 
the making of salmon-flies, of which fourteen examples are drawn 
in the brightest hues. The book can be recommended as pleasant, 
amusing, and sketchy, not laboured, and what there is of fishing- 
lore is good. There is no index, but the table of contents, 
the chapters being short, suffices. 

The Sea and the Rod is a reasonably small book devoted to the 
purpose of turning sea-fishing, which, as a rule, is a very serious 
and arduous piece of work, into a sport with rod and line. “The 
different fish which are capable of affording sport to the fisher 
with a rod are described, with illustrations, and their habitat, 
food, and corresponding bait are given. Bass-fishing heads the 
list, a big bass being a formidable monster at the other end of 
your rod and line, the sport bearing a due proportion to 
his size and activity. The sea-waters of Europe are traversed 
by the authors; but the great American bass-fishing, of which 
the world hears so much, is not even alluded to. It is surprising 
how many sorts of fish, familiar to the landsman as part of his 
diet, usually caught by the professional fisherman in professional 
style, can be got hold of by means of a rod, and be made sub- 
servient to sport. You can fish with a rod from a pier, or from 
the rocks, or from a boat, and the variety you can so catch in the 
sea, in these various ways, is far greater than the variety you 
can catch in the rivers, and, as variety is charming in itself, 
there is that charm, as well as the rest, in sea-fishing with 
a rod. This book is instructive to a certain extent; but to 
get it by heart would be a very long way from being a sea- 
fisher. The most promising way of being a sea-fisher is to be 
born in a seaport town and begin early. That sort of person 
can initiate the sea-fishing aspirant to the mysteries, of whom 
he will learn more in a day than all the books could teach him 
in a lifetime. There are many coast-going people who disport 
themselves on the sea, and fish for sport in boats with hook and 
line, besides the professional hooker, whose pretty tan-sails rejoice 
the artist, though the hooker himself has not much to rejoice in. 
Hookers catch a number of fish, and it is not unlikely that the 
addition of a rod may enhance both the sport and the trouble 
when the amateur turns hooker. 

The title-page announces this book to be “an exhaustive ac- 
count of the habitat and peculiarities of the chief species of British 
sea-fish that are to be taken with rod and line, &c. &c.” This is 
rather an ambitious description, which can hardly be said to be 
justified by the performance. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST.* 


‘R. GARNIER’S is a well-meant book, and may be useful 
in an indirect manner by calling attention to the recent 
work of Mr. Vinogradoff and Mr. Maitland, and to recent pub- 
lications of medieval materials. We regret that on its intrinsic 
merits we cannot commend it for anything beyond good in- 
tentions. Mr. Garnier has compiled a mass of information 
which must have cost him a good deal of labour, and he 
has mostly gone to the right quarters for it, though he does 
not seem to have gone much outside English books. But his 
work is undigested, though he writes with plenty of fluency and 
confidence. Not only he does not write like a scholar, but he 
falls decidedly short of common workmanlike exactness, and fails 
to know things which ought to be known by this time to all 


students of medieval history. He persistently writes the im- 

possible form “ Witangemote” (besides some other strange 

words intended for Anglo-Saxon), and, what is still odder, 

“sheriff's tourm.” He states that in Anglo-Saxon society 

“horseflesh, at first used, soon became unfashionable,” thus 

ignoring the Christian prohibition of it. He adopts with- 

out suspicion a citation of the false Ingulf as an authority 

for the history of tithes. He confuses fealty with homage 

in speaking of the Council of Salisbury, though he states the 

distinction elsewhere; and he also confounds homage with 

livery of seisin. He repeats the exploded error about cornage 

having to do with blowing a horn. He talks of the “crabbed 

Latin manuscripts” of Domesday, which, if he has ever seen 

Domesday, shows an extensive ignorance of other medieval hand- 

writing. His account of forms of conveyance lacks both historical 

and legal grasp of the subject, and can only confuse an unlearned 
reader. He thinks that charters were written in something called 

Norman-English, and that a charter of feoffment was not required 

to be in writing before 1845 (what the Act of 8 & 9 Vict. did 

add was the requirement of a deed: writing and deed were prac- 
tically synonymous for lawyers in the thirteenth century, but not 
in the seventeenth or nineteenth). In dealing with the Restora~ 
tion period he wholly omits to mention the introduction of strict 
settlements, Finally he goes out of his way into Roman law, 
and informs us in his glossary that “res mancipi= property of 
which a person can dispose: res nec mancipi= property of which 
@ person cannot dispose ” (every beginner in the Institutes knows 
that res nec mancipt were much easier to dispose of). A reference 
to Hesiod’s “ Weeks and Days” is, we presume, a misprint. There 
are signs up and down the book of some practical acquaintance 
with English country matters, but this does not save Mr. Garnier 
from describing, on the authority of Rees’s Cyclopzdia, a supposed 
archaic manner of making a hedge which is still quite common in 
at least one of the home counties. In short, this is one of the 
books that spoil good materials by unscholarly work. Mr. Garnier 
describes himself as B.A. Oxon. We trust that neither the 
History nor the Law School of that University is answerable for 
his qualifications to write legal history, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE LAND OF BURNS AND POEMS.* 


— subject of this Memoir, Hew Ainslie, was a Scotsman of 
humble origin, born in Ayrshire in 1792, four years before 
the death of Robert Burns. As a boy he seems to have been 
remarkable chiefly for his rapid growth, and for “a most sensitive 
and accurate ear for rhythm,” and this was stimulated and his 
love of song educated by his mother, who seems to have had the 
true Scotch feeling for-ancient ditties and legends, On growing 
up, he unsuccessfully endeavoured to study law, and, failing in 
this, got a situation in the Register House, Edinburgh. Here 
his work seems to have been that of a mere copyist, and the re- 
muneration in proportion to the labour. At this period Sir 
Walter Scott was preparing for the press his Minstrelsy, and the 
sorry form of practical joke, that of writing forgeries, was in full 
vogue. We learn “ Ainslie fell in with the general humour” ; 
some were accepted and printed in that publication, and others 
were taken by Robert Chambers for his Scottish Ballads. For a 
short time Ainslie acted as amanuensis to Dugald Stewart; but 
this was not very successful, and, having married, and his 
family increasing, he resolved to emigrate to America, and 
try to improve his own and his family’s condition in the New 
World. In the summer of 1820, with two companions, he went 
through Ayrshire visiting the country of Burns, and this journey 


} was described in a small prose work, enriched with a good many 


of his own lyrics. This he very happily entitled A Pilgrimage to 
the Land of Burns. The title was certainly a good one, though, 
perhaps, not startlingly original. Mr. Latto says, “it was to 
Hew Ainslie that the Scottish and English speaking world is 
indebted for the proverbial phrase now on every lip.” Copies of 
this work are exceedingly scarce, and we are not altogether sur- 
prised that it did not run through innumerable editions. The 
volume was sent to Sir Walter Scott seven years after its publi- 
cation, and when the poet was nearing the end of his life. The 
friend who sent it to Sir Walter stated that the publication was 
a pecuniary failure, and that it had fallen into unmerited oblivion, 

with the usual request that Sir Walter would give his opinion of 

its merits. Courteous and prompt as usual was the answer, which 

is given at length in this memoir. Mr. Latto is not satisfied with 

it, and thinks that “the keen grey eye” which could discern in 


* History of the English Landed Interest; its Customs, Laws, and Agri- 
culture. By Russell M. Garnier. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 3 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


* A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns and Poems, By Hew Ainslie. 
With a Memoir of the Author by as C. Latto. Paisley and London; 
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Byron’s feeble Hours of Idleness“ scintillations of promise,” ought 
in this work to have seen genitis where none ever existed. 

Our opinion so exactly ¢oincides with Scott’s that we cannot 
do better at this date than simply repeat the words in which he 
truly described the writing of Hew Ainslie :—“It seems to be 
the work of a very amiable man with a feeling for the beauties 
of nature and some command of language to describe them. The 
work has, of course, its faults, one of the greatest of which is a 
want of that quality, the most necessary to eminent distinction, I 
mean, originality. The author appears rather to have written as 
he thought Allan Ramsay or Burns would have written in his 
situation than from the stream of his own thoughts.” Nothing 
can be more complete than this criticism, and Mr. Latto may 
spare himself “making the tenderest allowances for troubles and 
harassments then torturing the proud soul of this most lovable of 
men,” for, whether in or out of torture, no soul, proud or simple, 
will impartially utter any other verdict on the work. 

Many of the lyrics are pretty, and full of that tender pathos 
and delicate observation which lies hidden within the Scottish 
character, however dour and unbending its exterior may be. 
“The Rover of Lochryan” we would single out as possessed of 
real and individual merit. Before Ainslie left for America, 
he had a great desire to pay what he called his “devours” 
to Mistress Jean Armour. On arriving at Dumfries, he visited 
Burns’s grave, and then sought Mrs. Burns’s humble cottage. 
After a pleasant “twa-handed crack,” they walked together to 
Lincluden Abbey, and Mrs. Burns paused on a sheltered and 
lovely spot. ‘It was just here,” she said, “that my man often 
paused, and I believe made up many a poem an’ sang ere he cam’ 
in to write it down. He was never fractious—aye, good-natured 
and kind baith to the bairns and to me.” On parting, Ainslie 
said to her, “I wad like weel ere I gae, if ye wad permit me, to 
kiss the cheek o’ Burns's faithful Jean, to be a reminder to me o’ 
this meeting when I am far awa’.” She laughed, and holding up 
her face to him, said, “ Aye, lad, an’ welcome.” So she and Burns’s 
fervent disciple parted, he to America, in his own words, “to seek 
for themselves and friends a resting-place in the young world of the 
West, where those seeds of freedom and independence that ‘the 
voice of Coila’ had sown in their souls might flourish and bloom, 
unstinted by the poisonous pruning of despots or the deadly 
mildew of corruption.” We must hope America did not dis- 
illusion Ainslie of these crudely expressed aspirations. He seems 
to have had a struggle for existence, chiefly in the brewing trade ; 
but there is a pleasing picture of him in his declining years dwell- 
ing in a district called Gotham, now the centre of New York, 
tending his flowers and dwelling under his own vine and peach- 
trees. 

Ainslie appears never to have lost his love for his native 
country, and to have made several visits to Scotland. In one of 
these he was cursed by being made a lion of. We learn that 
“ Professor John Stuart Blackie, a brother poet and one of 
the most accomplished and versatile men of genius that Scotland 
has produced since the days of Robert Burns, showed him much 
kindness.” A sentence such as this gives us an insight into the 
critical capabilities of Mr. Latto; but, though the memoir before 
us is full of lapses in knowledge and taste, we should have 
thought some sense of the fitness of things would have checked 
such an absurd comparison, We all probably “ feature” the 
parent ape; but, except that their names begin with the same 
letter, it is impossible to mention the poet and the ci-devant Pro- 
fessor in the same breath. We do not object to the bracketing 
together, as poetasters, of Professor Blackie and Hew Ainslie; 
they have both written political effusions of about the same 
value. Ainslie’s excuse must be his residence in America, and 
he has redeemed such lines as :— 

Where the Eagle made the Lion tame, 
And the Cap has cowed the Crown, 


by such stirring words as these :— 
Gi’e her sail, gi’e her sail, till she buries her wale, 
Gi’e her sail, boys, while it may sit ; 
She has roar’d thro’ a heavier sea afore, 
An’ she'll roar thro’ a heavierfyet. 


But we are unaware of any redeeming features in the eccentric 
muse of the Professor. 

Mr. Latto is an enthusiast, and it is a pity that he has not 
depicted the subject of his memoir with some clearness and a 
little more discrimination. Scotchmen have a high regard for 
the famous names of their countrymen, but they do not usually 
speak of the “dynasty of Stair,” and there might have been 
found a simpler way of expressing what we are here to under- 
stand was Ainslie’s belief that Burns thought he was best fitted 
with Jean Armour as his wife because “ Mary Campbell, though 
gentle and amiable, had yet Highland blood in her veins, and the 


ire of the scions of Macallum is sometimes easily roused and 
sometimes not so easily laid.” The Macallums have had much to 
bear from history, but they did not bestow their “ ire” on every 
one of the name of Campbell. 


THE NEW PERSIAN DICTIONARY.* 


OR some years past Johnson’s edition of Richardson’s Per- 
sian-Arabic English Lexicon has been out of print, and Dr. 
Steingass (already famous for his work on Arab lexicography) 
has been commissioned to bring out a new and revised edition of 
the ponderous quarto so well known to students of Persian, 

In any Persian lexicon that aims at completeness the chief 
difficulty which arises is due to an embarras des richesses in the 
matter of Arabic words and phrases. Since the days of Omar, as 
is well known, the Arabs as conquerors, literary or otherwise, 
have forced their company on the Persians, and as a result 
it might be hazardous at the present day to affirm that this 
or that Arab word was quite unlikely to be met with in a Persian 
author. On the other hand, to include the whole Arabic Dic- 
tionary in one devoted primarily to Persian will, of course, so in- 
crease the bulk of the latter as to render it perfectly unwieldy. 
This was the fault generally found with Johnson's edition of 
Richardson. When it came to writing in the Arabic vocables 
Johnson, as he himself confesses, did not know where to stop, 
and, to quote his preface, included in his new edition “a large 
number of Arabic words of very questionable usefulness, merely 
because they had found a place in the former editions.” Dr, 
Steingass, who wanted to keep his work within reasonable bounds, 
and, further, had many additions to make to Johnson's list of 
words and significations, has done his best to prune away these 
superfluities. His aim has been “ to restrict the selection to 
such words as may either reasonably be supposed to occur in 
Persian authors, or which are actually found in the pre- 
scribed text-books, and in those productions of Persian 
literature the perusal of which will be most beneficial to the 
student.” For this purpose the results of his own reading of 
Persian authors naturally would form the main groundwork ; 
but, in addition, he has laid under contribution several works by 
native scholars, more especially the celebrated Muntakhab-ul- 
Lughet, a dictionary composed for and dedicated to Shah Jehan 
of Dehli. For the purpose of this compilation the Persian 
author, ’Abd-ur-Rashid al Husaini, had carefully examined all the 
best native Arabic lexicons (such as the Kdmiis, the Sihdh, and 
others), and from their pages had culled all the Arabic words that 
were (as he wrote) “necessary'and of frequent use,” explaining them 
for the benefit of his countrymen in Persian “ equally comprehen- 
sible to the popular understanding, and approved by the educated.” 
He further quoted passages in support of his explanations, and 
these are taken from the chief Persian poets—from Firdisi down 
to Sa’adi and Hifiz—whose works still form the true popular 
literature of modern Persians. This work Dr. Steingass has 
incorporated in his present new edition. 

One of the minor difficulties which beset the student of the 
Persian of to-day arises from the perversion or change of meaning 
which many common words, both Arabic and Persian, have 
suffered, more especially such as are to some extent technical 
terms. An instance from our own Latin-absorbing English 
will give an example in point. The word consul in Latin was 
the name given to the governor of a province that was generally 
in extent equivalent toa modern European kingdom, In nine- 
teenth-century English a consud is often a small merchant who 
looks after the interests of his countrymen in foreign seaports. 
It would be absurd in an English dictionary to label the word 
consul with the signification of “governor of a province.” This, 
however, exemplifies the sort of mistake we are always coming 
across in our Persian lexicons. Even Dr. Steingass is not en- 
tirely guiltless on this count. Now nothing is more curious than 
the apparently arbitrary manner in which Persian has selected 
and absorbed Arabic words. With genuine Persian vocables to 
hand, they have often chosen to bring the foreign Arab word 
into common use, and have either left the Persian aside as obso- 
lete, or, while continuing to use it, have virtually changed its 
meaning. Take, for example, the Persian equivalent for the word 
“ silver.” A modern Persian uses Nukrah, the Arabic term de- 
noting this metal ; while the native Iranian word Sim is at the 
present day applied to “wire,” whether of silver or any other 
metal; although originally, of course, it must have meant “si/ver- 
wire” exclusively, and this, too, merely as a secondary meaning. 
Such being the case—namely, that Sim alone never means silver 


* A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary; including the Arabic 
Words and Phrases to be met with in Persian Literature, §c. By F. Steingass, 
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at the present day—we hold that Dr. Steingass misleads the 
learner when he writes, as the signification of this word :—“ Silver: 
a wire of silver or any other metal; the string of a musical in- 
strument ; a sort of fish,” &c. He ought, we think, to have given 
the meaning “ silver” last, and further to have stated that it was 
obsolete. 

It is, of course, easy enough to pick holes in a dictionary of 
over 1,500 pages, double column, but it is in no captious spirit 
that we would point out certain small defects which, in our 
opinion, somewhat mar the great work that Dr. Steingass has 
accomplished. Thus he has occasionally misled the learner by a 
too rigid adherence to uniformity. You must take the language 
as it is, not as it ought to be; we in English speak of omnibuses 
and etceteras, though we all know how very inconsistent and 
wrong it is so todo. When borrowing certain short Arabic phrases 
and incorporating them into their daily speech, the Persians have 
in some cases, and for unknown reasons, taken the words over 
with the terminal vowels (called ¢enwin in Arabic), which, though 
not written, are pronounced in the classical language. A case 
in point is the phrase which in Persian is used to signify “ afore- 
said,” or “ before mentioned,” and which occurs a dozen times 
over in every Persian passport, or like official document, to save 


‘the repetition of the person’s name. These words in modern 


usage are pronounced “ Mushiirwn ilaih,” with the ¢enwin at the 
end of the first word—.e. classically, and according to the rules 
of the Arabic grammar. This point Dr. Steingass ignores; for, 
under the article for this word, he transliterates the phrase, 
“ mushir ilaihi,” which is both too little and too much according 
to the modern usage; for he omits the tenwin (un) of the first 
word, and adds the final i to “ath,” which no one in the 
pause at the end of a phrase ever pronounces. These, however, 
are but minor points, and we have oniy adverted to them in the 
hope that in any future edition more care may be bestowed in 
marking obsolete significations (by putting them last, or printing 
them in italics), and further striving to give the Persian as 
spoken among the educated in Tehriin at the present day. The 
sum of the matter, however, is that Dr. Steingass has brought 
a most laborious work to a successful termination, and deserves 
the profound gratitude of all students of Persian for the con- 
scientious manner in which the book has been compiled. 


SICILY.* 


” sia in one respect a fragment, in that it contains 
only part of the work mapped out by the author, this 
volume is nevertheless complete in itself. It presents us with 
the history of Sicily down to the eve of the Saracen conquest. 
At that point a second volume was to have started, and was to 
have ended with the death of the Emperor Frederick II., the 
proposed limit of Mr. Freeman’s great History of Sicily. With the 
exception of the Index, the present volume had been passed for 
press when the author left England on his last journey, and it is 
now published with a short preface by his eldest daughter and 
her husband, Mr. Arthur Evans, who announce that he has left 
materials for a continuation of his larger History down to the 
Roman Conquest, and for a volume on Norman Sicily. It was, 
they say, one of Mr. Freeman’s maxims that, “in order to write 
a small history, you must first write a large one.” The truth of 
this saying. as far as he himself was concerned, is, to some extent, 
illustrated in this volume. In the first half of it he was going 
over the ground already covered in his larger work, which has 
been interrupted at the end of the second Carthaginian invasion 
and the establishment of the rule of the elder Dionysius in 
Syracuse. Throughout this part of the book no fault can, we 
think, be found with the selection and arrangement of the 
matter, or with the manner in which it is handled. The book is, 
so far at least, a model of what a short history ought to be. It 
is really wonderful to see how sufficiently for the writer’s purpose 
the contents of his three large volumes are presented here in some 
two hundred pages, how little of the story is left out, how much 
that was at first said in many words is here said not less 
forcibly in few. While the rest of the book is by no means un- 
worthy of its author's reputation, the treatment of the next 
period from the death of Dionysius to the death of Agathocles 
does not in our opinion show the same digestion as the earlier 
chapters. Of those who came from Greece to help, or professing 
to help, the Greeks of Sicily, the last was Pyrrhus, who, without 
having to fight a single battle, delivered Greek Sicily from all 
fear of barbarian conquest. His achievements and aims are 


* The Story of the Nations—Sicily, Phanician, Greek, and Roman. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford, &c. London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


admirably expounded here. It was not enough for him to be 
King of Greek Sicily ; he aspired to be King of the whole island, 
to rid it altogether of the presence of the Carthaginians ; to do, as 
we read here, what Pentathlius and Dorieus, and Hermocrates, 
and Dionysius had only tried to do. He advanced into the 
Punic district, the north-west part of the island, won the strong- 
hold of Heraclea from the Carthaginians, stormed Eryx, made 
hfmself master, by what means we do not know, of Panormus, 
the head of Semitic Sicily, and reduced the Carthaginians to 
offer to give up all else in the island provided that he would 
leave them Lilybeum. He refused, and failed before Lilybeeum, 
as Dionysius had failed nearly ninety years earlier. His depar- 
ture from Sicily left it, according to a saying attributed to him, 
as a wrestling-ground for the Romans and Carthaginians. The 
struggle began twelve years later. In the chapter on the First 
Punic War, the “ War for Sicily,” as Mr. Freeman calls it, adopt- 
ing a term used by Polybius, the narrative is confined to the prin- 
cipal events that took place in the island, and the sea-fights off its 
coasts. The defeat of Hamilcar off Zgusa is a turning-point in 
the history of Sicily as an outpost of Europe, the land on which 
the strife between East and West was carried out in all its 
fulness ; for it “ determined that Sicily should remain European” 
for more than a thousand years, and indeed, in one sense, for 
ever, in that “it made the second Semitic occupation something 
wholly unnatural.” After a sufficient and interesting record of the 
events that led to the complete subjugation of Sicily to Rome, a 
single chapter is devoted to the next thousand years, during 
which the islamd was first a Roman province, was for a short 
time held by the Vandal king ruling in Carthage, was,part of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, and was finally regained for the Emperor 
reigning in Constantinople. By its conquest by Belisarius Sicily 
may, it is remarked, be said to have been won again for the 
Greek world. Of that world it remained a part when Lombards 
and Franks deprived the Eastern Emperor of nearly the whole of 
Italy, and its Gresk character was rendered complete by the 
action of the Emperor Leo III., who separated it ecclesiastically 
from Rome, and placed it under Constantinople. The Saracen 
invasion of Sicily in the ninth century, and its complete conquest 
in the tenth, was a new phase in the old struggle between Greeks 
and Semites, “made more keen by the religious opposition be- 
tween Christendom and Islam.” Unhappily, he who of all 
Englishmen was best fitted to tell the story of that struggle, and 
who looked forward with confident hope to the performance of 
that part of his great work, now rests from his labours. 


THE SERAPION BRETHREN.* 


Art a lapse of some years, the second volume of the 

English translation of these remarkable tales is now before 
us. We are by no means sorry that some time has passed 
between the publication of these two volumes, as it gives us an 
opportunity of again referring to the work of one of the greatest 
masters of fantastic writing, and at the same time of congratulat- 
ing Colonel Ewing upon the admirable manner in which he has 
done his far from easy task of translation; while in these days of 
the popularity of the short story it may be of use to call atten- 
tion to the existence of the masterpieces in this form produced by 
the imaginary members of the Society of the Serapion Brethren. 
The nine tales contained in the present volume, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps “‘ Mademoiselle Scudéri,” are, we believe, now for 
the first time presented to the English reader, though some 
of them appeared long ago in a French translation, Hoffmana 
having been a favourite in France long before even his name was 
generally known in this country. They are all more or less cha~ 
racterized by the weird and humorous imagination, half real, 
half fictitious, and altogether fascinating in bewilderment, 
which is so remarkable a feature in Hoffmann’s work, and 
which, as one of the Brethren remarks, after having related the 
story of “ Albertine’s Wooers,” has “ something of a kaleiodoscope 
character that, in spite of its crackiness . . . does ultimately form in- 
teresting combinations.” Certainly the adventures of the Clerk 
of the Privy Chancery, Tussmann, who is so jealous of his official 
title, the love-stricken Baron Benje, his uncle Manasseh the Jew, 
and the mysterious Goldsmith, make up one of the most excel- 
lent pieces of grotesque fooling ever penned. The somewhat 
ghastly story of “ The Uncanny Guest ” is followed by the already- 
mentioned “ Mademoiselle Scudéri,” a most enthralling “shocker ” 
of the time of Louis XIV., one Cardillac, a Court jeweller, being 
the mysterious villain, whose propensities lead to disastrous con- 
sequences for the hero and heroine, which are barely averted by 


* The Serapion Brethren. By Ernst T. W. Hoffmann, Translated by 
Lieut.-Colonel Alex. Ewing. Vol. If. London: George Bell & Sons. 


1892. 
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the tact and courage of the little old lady of the Rue St.-Honoré, 
This perfect little romance of crime has no further foundation 
in history than the fact that Mlle. Scudéri is reported in 
Wagenseil's Niirnberg Chronicle to have received a valuable 
present from an unknown source, presumably a gang of thieves, 
in grateful acknowledgment of an impromptu couplet reflect- 
ing on timorous lovers who had petitioned the King to take 
steps to put a stop to the frequent robberies at night which 
were then common in the streets of Paris. “Gambler's Fortune” 
strikes a different note, and is, perhaps, one of the most dramatic 
stories in the volume; but we must refer the reader to the book 
itself if he would know the history of the Chevalier Menars and 
the mysterious Colonel, for we have no intention of spoiling, even 
by a hint, the interest which, if he is a genuine lover of this 
kind of literature, he will feel in reading it for himself. The next 
story, the longest in the volume, is a novella in the style of 
Boccaccio, in which “Signor Formica,” or Salvator Rosa the 
artist, contrives, in his endeavours to procure happiness for two 
iovers, to play off a variety of the most ingenious tricks upon a 
most extraordinary trio, in the persons of Splendiano Accoram- 
boni, the doctor, Pasquale Capuzzi di Senegaglia, the heroine's 
amorous uncle, and the dwarf Pitichinaccio. The boisterous fun 
which runs through this tale smacks somewhat of the pantomime, 
with its cudgelling and horseplay; but it has a true Italian ring 
about it, and we pity the man who can read the story without 
thoroughly enjoying it. “The Life of a Well-known Character,” 
“ Phenomena,” and “The Mutual Interdependence of Things,” are 
all stories which would make the fortune of any sixpenny magazine ; 
but “The King’s Betrothed,” with which the volume ends, is 
a tale in the true vein of Hoffmann humour. Herr Dapsul von 
Zabelthau, the astrologer, who lives in hopes of a union with a 
higher spiritual nature in the person of the sylphide Nehabilah 
(which in Syriac has very much the signification of our expres- 
sion “Peaky Nose”), the poet (was ever there such a poet ?) 
Amandus von Nebelstern, Porphyrio von Ockerodastes, alias 
Daucus Carota, the King of the Vegetables, and his attendant 
“spooks” and gnomes, are all the most humorous of their kind, 
and one closes this record of the Serapion Brethren Society with 
a fervent wish that Colonel Ewing may yet give us an English 
rendering of the “Nachtstiicke,’ “Kater Murr,” and the 
“‘ Phantasiestiicke in Callots Manier,” by the same author. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M GEORGES PICOT (1), a French jurist, journalist, and 
¢ official of no small experience, historian of the States- 
General, and a careful student of English politics and administra- 
tion, hasreprinted ina small volume, withsome documents attached, 
an article which he published in the Rerue des Deux Mondes for 
jast July on the quarrels between Church and State in France, 
and the stoppages of salary by which they have been accompa- 
nied. M. Picot writes as what he has, we believe, all his life been, 
a centre gauche man, though apparently with what most centre 
gauche men have recently shown, a decided leaning towards centre 
droit. Looking at the matter from the historic point of view, he 
is tolerably philosophical, observing that the Concordat has lasted 
nearly a century, that there have been four or five squabbles 
between Church and State during the time, and that none 
has lasted very long. We are not quite certain that the 
details of his survey quite justify the comparative calmness of his 
conclusion. He shows, indeed, that in 1832—his principal date 
of comparison—anti-Clerical feeling took an even coarser and 
more grossly violent form than it does now. But he does not 
seem quite to take into account the greater strength which was 
then at the Church’s back, or the more really threatening charac- 
ter of the actual symptoms which he himself enumerates. He 
quotes, for instance, a remarkable little book which we ourselves 
reviewed here not long ago—M. Copin-Albancelli’s Za Franc- 

ie—and he endorses and relies upon the author’s estimate 
of the small number of Freemasons actually existing in France. 
But he seems a little to forget that M. Copin-Albancelli him- 
self very lucidly shows how this handful of agitators manages, 
dike our own Temperance agitators, to secure casting voices 
in a number of constituencies wholly disproportionate to its 
real strength. So, also, he himself represents the radicaur 
—the actual anti-Clericals—as insignificant in numbers; but 
he does not seem to take full account of the influence they 
exert on candidates wishing only to be elected, and very in- 
different, though not themselves, perhaps, actually hostile, to 
the Church. So, again, M. Picot speaks the most admirable 


sense when he urges that to construe “lay” or “neutral” 
instruction into anti-Clerical instruction is a gross misuse of 
the law; so he holds stoppage of salary for anything but non- 
residence to be illegal, and points out that, if the clergy are kept 
out of the schools, the schools must not be made instruments 
against the clergy. Excellent sweet reasonableness! Unluckily 
we know perfectly well, not only from watching France, but 
from our own experience in England, that it is the small active 
body which knows how to agitate, to give or withhold its influ- 
ence, to throw weight into or take it out of the scale, that 
gets its way, not the large, respectable, indifferent, and— 
with all respect be it spoken—rather sheep-natured body of 
electors. That is precisely the objection to universal—to any 
very extended—suffrage. And wherever such a suffrage pre- 
vails, no institution, unless immensely stronger in itself than 
a Church like the French, which has lost nearly all its pro- 
perty, and has only a very indirect political status or influ- 
ence, can think itself safe merely because those who actively, 
deliberately, and from a conviction or interest wish for its down- 
fall are but a small part of the total electorate. 


M. Richard O’Monroy (who seems to have dropped his viscounty) 
is a bold as well as a pleasant person. Having resolved to borrow 
M. Halévy’s Madame Cardinal, he has dedicated the result of 
borrowing to M. Halévy himself, with full acknowledgment. 
This disarms. It is true that Mme. Manchaballe (2) is very 
much—is almost dangerously—the inferior of her immortal 
mother, elder sister, or whatever else she may be called, 
in the highly honourable profession of trafficking in your own 
flesh and blood and making the best of that traffic with colossal 
innocence. In the first place, of course, she is not original, and 
in the second, the pen of “ Monsieur Richard,” as his respectable 
friend always calls him, is not exactly the pen of that delightful 
Academician whom Englishmen like so much and who detests 
England so cordially. Our viscount, as we have said, is a pleasant 
fils des croisés, if his morals want a little looking after (and, in- 
deed, we know from history that the crusaders had a sad habit 
of coming back with a slightly damaged morality). But he has 
not M. Halévy’s inimitable malice; he “charges” where his 
master “ gauzes,” slips into platitude where his master is ravish- 
ingly simple and ironic, and is sometimes almost, if not more than 
almost, offensive, which M. Halévy never is, Still he is at his 
best a right pleasant companion, and the story how Mme. 
Manchaballe, the least charitable person in the world, was done 
in a sort of charitable fashion by a little girl, a sham connoisseur 
and a sham Stradivarius, ont of four hundred francs, that of the 
impromptu baccarat party, which saved a really very strained 
situation, and some others are very agreeable fooling of the 
“ loose-girt” order. It should be said that there are a few 
things in the book which are not directly Manchaballeries, but 
they are of the same character as those which are. 


M. Edouard Cadol never fails to provide the lovers of puzzle- 
novels with satisfactory ware, and the statement of the opening 
situation of his Fils adoptif (3) will show that he is par sidi here. 
In the interval between the double ceremony, civil and religious, 
which the petty anti-Clerical spite of Republican France inflicts 
upon decent people, the bridegroom thinks it well to examine a 
packet of papers left by his dead father by adoption. Its contents 
seem to show that his half-wedded bride (with whom he is, of 
course, not yet domiciled) is his sister. He sends the packet to his 
father-in-law, with request for directions what to do, and the 
father-in-law burns the packet and blows his brains out. Que 
faire? For answer see M. Cadol. Both Ruses de guerre (4) and 
La fiancée bien gardée (5) are books out of the common way, if 
not especially interesting. In the former M. Albert Rhodes 
depicts the devices adopted by an Americen family of rich 
trappeurs for securing marriages of affection with a French family 
of distinction, alliance with which has been offered to them by 
accident. And in the other book (at least in its title-story) M. 
Claudin, who, from the title of another book of his, appears to be 
a boulevardier of more than fifty years’ standing, tells in a quaint 
and old-fashioned but not unpleasing style how two young 
persons (of no great interest to us) waited virtuously till their 
husbands and uncles were dead, and then were blessed with 
virtuous wealth and happiness. 


Fo) Madame Manchaballe, Par Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 

(3) Le fils adoptif. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Ruses de guerre. Par Albert Rhodes. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) La fiancée bien gardée. Par Gustave Claudin. Paris: Calmann 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


sire attempted to give in two previous volumes the 
a and Omega of art, Mr. Hume Nisbet in a third 
rea Where Art Begins (Chatto & Windus)—has “ sought to 
give something of what lies between,” though the title of the pre- 
sent volume seems indicative of some further expansion of his 
preliminary book on “The Alpha of Art.” Between the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end, lies the whole alphabet of 
art, which is suggestive of a boundless'field of observation, Mr. 
Nisbet’s reflections on art are therefore extremely discursive, 
without any tangible beginning or end, and not reducible to 
any definite scheme or system. They range from the purely 
personal expression of opinion and conviction to observations 
on theory and practice, the relations of art to mankind, the 
teachings and examples of old masters and new, with a dozen 
or more subsidiary subjects. Mr. Nisbet’s discourses are some- 
what indeterminate. He gives, for instance, a chapter on 
“Tilustrative Art,” or book illustration, ranging in airy fashion 
from Diirer and Rembrandt to Bewick and Doré. The 
mantle of Hogarth, according to Mr. Nisbet, has descended 
in these days upon “ Ally Sloper,” where alone are to be found 
“ Hogarthian satire and Rabelaisian humour.” Then Mr. Nisbet 
regards the “ Devonshire landscapes ” of a recent illustrated edition 
of Lorna Doone as “ distinctly Turneresque,” faithful to nature, 
and “ engraved with sympathetic tenderness.” Again, Wilkie and 
Van Dyck, being “Court favourites,” are said to have allowed 
their individuality and good taste to be biassed by the “ buzzing 
of the gartered insects about them.” In short, Mr. Nisbet's 
book is chiefly made up of personal talk about art of the random 
and not undiverting kind that seems proper to those who hold 
that none but the painter has the “ right” to be an art critic 
(Pp. 243). 
There is no fear lest the illustrator of Shakspeare should be so 
“ intrusive ” a designer, as Mr. Hume Nisbet puts it, that one or 
more of his designs should be so unduly assertive that the text 
must appear “ mean, washy, or weak.” Mr. J. Moyr Smith’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Quaritch) has, at least, the not 
common merit of a definite and legitimate aim. There is nothing 
Boydellian, or of the elegant pictorial style, about Mr. Smith’s 
etchings and smaller text illustrations. The artist has chosen a 
somewhat novel point of study, and his work is marked by some 
thought and considerable invention. The play is illustrated from 
the point of view of its stage representation, the history of which 
is briefly summarized in the introduction to the volume. 
Costume and archeology have, it seems, engaged the artist's skill 
and taste to a far greater degree than the purely poetical elements 
of the play. These, of course, have not been entirely without 
influence, but it is certain that Mr. Smith is less successful and 
persuasive in dealing with the world of faery than in designing 
stage pictures of a spectacular nature in which architecture is 


‘the dominant subject. There is something grandiose, almost 


Martinesque, in “ The Triple Marriage in the Temple ” and “ The 
Interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times, by W. Cunningham, D.D. (Cambridge : at the University 
Press), “ treats of a clearly-marked episode in English economic 
history,” or, in other words, “ the rise and fall of the mercantile 
system.” The episode is tolerably extensive, since it extends 
from Elizabethan times to the days of Peel and Cobden, and 
offers material for some 700 pp. in Dr. Cunningham’s present 
volume. “ The sketch of this portion of the subject in my first 
edition,” the author observes, “was so slight that it has hardly 
served even as a scheme for arranging the mass of materials that 
had to be dealt with.” 

Reduction, not expansion, has been the aim of Mr. Charles 
Lowe in preparing a new and revised edition, in one volume, of 
his political biography, Prince Bismarck (Heinemann). This 
form of reconstruction is generally a gain to the reader, and Mr. 
Lowe’s work is no exception to the rule. 

Dr. George Smith’s Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar (Reli- 
gious ‘Tract Society), treats of Martyn’s life and labours with a 
completeness that was impossible when Sargent’s popular Memoir 
was written, or when Bishop Wilberforce’s edition of the 
“ Letters and Journals” was published. “ My aim,” remarks Dr 
Smith, “is to set forth the two autobiographies written in the 
Letters and Journals of Henry Martyn and in the Diary of Lydia 
Grenfell, in the light of recent knowledge of South Africa and 
India, Persia and Turkey ”—an excellent aim that is well realized 
in this volume. 

Among the enemies of gardens—cats, dogs, poultry, the in- 
visible worm, and so forth—the gardener, it has been sometimes 
found, is not the least. But the amateur, especially the lady 


amateur, for whose delight is written The Gentlewoman’s Book of . 


Gardening, by Mrs. Chamberlain and Mrs. Douglas (Henry & 
Co.), is not to be placed in this category. The gentlewoman 
gardener is apt, indeed, to love gardening too well, and 
kill with too much kindness flowers and shrubs that need more 
liberty than she is willing to grant. The authors of this pleasant 
book hold wise and generous views of gardening, and write in a 
style at once recreative and instructive. 

“The amazing ignorance of the majority of ladies as to the 
most elementary facts and principles of business” has induced 
“Senex” to compile a useful handbook, entitled Counsel to Ladies 
and Easygoing Men (Leadenhall Press), full of cautions and advice 
with regard to investments, Companies, securities, and other 
matters of the kind. 

The Child set in the Midst (Leadenhall Press) is an anthology 
of verse by modern writers, selected by Mr. Wilfred Meynell, for 
the pleasure of “mature readers to whom the child is already 
dear and delightful.” The poems here collected are “ poems about 
children, not for them,” and we may assume they have been 
chosen as illustrative of the editor’s claim for nineteenth-century 
poetry—that “it has, one may almost say, discovered the Child.” 
Mr. Meynell’s collection ranges from William Blake—who is 
scarcely a nineteenth-century poet—to Francis Thompson; and 
includes Wordsworth’s great Ode, Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
charming poem “ The Toys,” and other fine, imperishable poems, 
together with examples of very different kinds of verse, even to 
the excessively sentimental and the extreme of gush. 

We have received The London Daily Press, by H. W. 
Massingham, descriptive articles reprinted from the Leisure Hour 
(Religious Tract Society); 4 Handy Book for Brewers, by 
Herbert Edwards Wright, M.A. (Crosby Lockwood & Son); 
Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, edited by 
George Holmes (Sotheran & Oo.); The Ancient Irish Church, by 
John Healy, D.D. (Religious Tract Society) ; Stapeldon, a tragedy, 
by the author of “ onial” (Parker & Co.); Soctalism ; Utopian and 
Scientific, translated from the German of F. Engels by Edward 
Aveling (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, 
with introduction and notes by Major-General Maxwell (Scott) ; 
Physiography, by the late Andrew Findlater, new edition by 
David Forsyth (W. & R. Chambers) ; Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections, vol. xxxiii, (Lewes: Farncombe); Comedy and Come- 
dians in Politics, by the Countess Hugo (Ward & Downey) ; 
Lyrical Studies, by M. 8. C. Rickards (Baker & Son); Poems, by 
James Mather (Gardner) ; Imogen ; or, Only Eighteen, by Mrs. 
Molesworth (W. & R. Chambers); The Story of Clifton Cam- 
ville (Seeley & Co.); Religious Art (Aberdeen: Avery & Co.) ; 
The Story of a Life ; and other Poems, by Esther Powel (Digby, 
Long, & Co.) ; Hidden Teachings of Psalm XXIII, by J.B. 
Johnson, M.A. (Masters & Co.); and The Pupil’s English 
Grammar (Blackie & Son). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 
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LLYCEUM.—KING HENRY VIIL. To-night (Saturday), and 
ELLEN TERRY. “box open dally LYCEUM 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
4 By Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO. 


THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 6 and 13, at EIGHT O'CLOCK 
(Last Two of the Season.) 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS every SATURDAY EVENING at Eight o'clock. 


west LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES, OCTOBER, 1892. 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, at 11.15. 
To be DELIVERED by STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 


cna 4 “THE THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE WEST LONDON ETHICAL 
» %9{° THE HISTORICAL FORESHADOWINGS OF AN ETHICAL MOVE- 


» 30 “IMAGINATION AND MORALS.” 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 8 & 9 York 


Place, Baker Street, W. —The PROF EssoRsiUe of FRENCH is VACANT, owing 
to the resignation of M. Gasne. Pp and T to be sent in not jater than 
Qctoter:9, All to be obtained from 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOL. ARSHIPS, 

of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship except “ House 

Scholarships," during continuance at the School. These Scholarships are confined to the Sons 
of Clergy men, being nominees of Live Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


EO. EVANS & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 24 Queen Victoria 

Street, London, E.C., send free. on application, the Eleventh ng Edition of ~~ 

PLANATORY BOOK, contain ng good, sound advice how to joney ouickly by 
Stocks and Shares, Prompt settlements. Established 1381. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, gi 


fall ull perticale and terms, 
gent The li Private Asylums, &c.—Address, STOCKER, 8 Lan- 
caster Place, Strand, W. Cc. 


Joun BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_1044 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IKKBECK BANK, Buildings, Lane, 


THREE CERT. all 


not drawn | 
Forthee of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
REE PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1. 
‘RRECK ALMANA post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
LAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 


PALD-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED. 
RESERVE FUND 410,000 


Orrics, 17 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
NK #as_—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
eon Ali Banking business in connexion with the Australian Colonies transacted. 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


BANK | K of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid-u £900,000 

tee} in Consols).. £35,000 

nts 

Soaking connected with Mow w Zeslant and Fiji, 


The London Office rectives fixed deposits of £36, and upwards, rates ond particulars of 
which cau be ascertained on application. 
? H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


bove calling at GIBRALTA SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FAS High-class 
Cuisine, Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, an es 
F. GREEN Cu. Offices 
lanagert.... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Londos. 


F 1 
the loner Fenchurch Avenas, or to the Branch Office, 


HOTELS, 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old | Established, 
GEO. KFORD. Ma Manager. 


[LF kACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 


pe +a and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimmin 
Tariff of MANAGER. “a 


MeTRorouiran DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 


. Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 

This is [he paly Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 
Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 


Bankers: Messrs, BARCLAY, BuvaN, TRITTON, RaNsou, BOUVERIE,& Co. 
U7 Victoria Street. 8.W. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 incash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policyholders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THrEap- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


WINTER HOSIERY. 
The TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 


STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 


Or ALL AND HOSIERS. 
Reg. Trade Mark “*MUSA DYE” on each pair. 


Wholesale only:—12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM, 


Gentlemen who appreciate the aryl of a perfect-fitting SHIRT 


should try 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 

30 per cent. under usual retail prices. Send 5s. 6d. for on stating size of 

collar, chest, and height. Money returned Y not approved of. Made to special 

measure or pattern, no extra charge. 

& COLDWLELLE, 
GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 


DRESS SHIRTS. 
dangers and cold. at body of Cellular 
Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Iitustrated Price-List of full range Celluiar Goods, "Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Couniry Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BRO3S., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET.— Pure and very solubla” | Str C. 4. CAMERON, President of 


d. 
MEDICAL TIMES,—*‘Eminently suit- “1 have never tasted Qocoa that I 
able for invalids,"’ like so weil.” 


M.W. TOMLIN, Secretary, 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED cocoa.” . 
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INSURANCES, 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Orricz—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Law Courts BrancH—31 FLEET STREET, 
Established 1831. Subscribed Capital, £3,000,008, 
Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. 


Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
ban MB. David Powell. Esq, 
Proce 
Hon. Wabbard. john G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 


G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Sub- Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. COCHRANE. 
paid up and invested £1 


£4,508,000 
Total Annual [ £928,000 
Policies which exvire at Michael should be renewed Head Office, 
Agents ta, on or before the Lith day of October. aa om 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
laveded Pants, £4,600,000.  INGTITUTION, 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, 28,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1892. 1893, and all now assaring will participate. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 
T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCH COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 


Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Gubscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated 1720. 


FUNDS........£4,000,000, OLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE iT DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE my NCE, CONSUL’ 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE COR RATION. ai 
Full Particulars on app! =e 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E-C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1716, 
WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


BOOKS, &c. 


+ — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE SOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 
186 STRAND, W.O. anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent following 
41 8 2 


Any part of the United Kingdom 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 


Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
UNT, 8d. i in the ls. 187 Piccedill Piccadilly, 
Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s. 
(THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. A Lapy, 
London : SimpKix, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 
mens. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 
1 to anno hat thi issued 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing they nee 
aes lists, a Selection of Works on : Oriental Subjects, Theology, Comparative 
Philology, Mythol \gy, and Folk-Lore, the Occult Sciences and Theosophy, General 
Selonce, Botany and Medicine Politi, 
in 
Technotogy, Guide-Books, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, 
Sent post-free on application to PATERNOSTER 
Charing Cross Road, W.O. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 
MESSRS. METHUEN § CO. beg to announce 
that they have this day published “A MODERN 
ROMANCE,” ty LAWRENCE BLISS, 
with an Etching by Charles P. Sainton. Price 
in paper, 2s. 6d., and in buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


METHUEN & CO. 
18 BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that the New Novel, by I, ZANGWILL, 
entitled “CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO,” 
is ready, and may be obtained at any Library, 
in 3 volumes. 

LONDON; 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contexts ror OCTOBER: 
THE POLICY OF THE POPE. 
THE RECENT “HEAT-WAVE.” By Sir R. 8. Bau, LL.D., F.R.S. 
McKINLEYISM AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. By 
IRISH LITERATURE: ITS ORIGIN, ENVIRONMENT, AND INFLUENCE. 
By GeorcE Sicerson, M.D. 
LESSONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: A REPLY. By Professor T. RaLEicu. 
ARCHBISHUP MAGEE. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
THE COERCION OF TRADE UNIONS. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
OF NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. By Rostyson. 
EQUALITY. By Davip G. Ritcure. 
THE RISE OF THE COAL TRADE. By Rosert L. GALLOWAY. 
THE MESSAGE OF ISRAEL. By JuLia WEDGwoop. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER OF CANADIAN IN! ONS. By J. @& 
Bovrisort, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. (Clerk of the Canadian of Commons). 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


ATALANTA. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and A. B. SYMINGTON, M.A. 
The OCTOBER Number commences a NEW VOLUME. 
The leading Serial of the year will be by the GREAT NOVELIST, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Entitled “DAVID BALFOUR,” a Sequel to “ Kidnapped,’’ 
commencing in the December number. 


Mr. Stevenson's own opinion concerning this Romance is that it rivals in interest 
“Treasure Island” and “ Kidnapped.” 
An important feature in the New Volume will be THE SCHOOL OF FICTION. 
All those who wish to take up Fiction as a Profession ought to join. 


Published at 5 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESOTERIC CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Price Is. each net ; by post, Is. 1}d. 
(THE NEW. GOSPEL of INTERPRETATION. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Pp.93. And 
A MESSAGE to EARTH. Pp. 88. 
LaMLey & Ce., And at all Booksellers’. 
published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 43d. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR - for the SESSION 


1892-93, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. Manchester; J. E. Connism. 


Edition, price 1s. 
()BSERVATIONS EFFICACY of BURNING 
Toso. DEE RCS FIRES in EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-General J. 


London : mens & Sons, Booksellers to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GERARD FORD. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 
I TOO: A Novel in Two Books. By Mn Mrs. GERARD Form. 
+] With an Illustration by Florence 
London: Simpxix, MARSHALL, HaMILTon, KENT, & co., Limited. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 1 vol. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL. 


A MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. By a New Writer. 
W. H. ALLEN & Co., Litd., 18 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, —— 3s. 6d. 
“ Having read ‘Cyril,’ which I commenced thinking I should find mat with whieh f 
not agree, I wish now to say that not aly did si “had it interesting and nstructive, but 
with regard 40 th to the aspirations and ideals of the author I am in almost entire aoe 
Extract from a letter of Mr. TOM Many, President Be the Dockers’ Union, to the Author. 
CYRIL: a Romantic Novel. Georrrey Drage. 
“ Mr. es well sien 
London: W. & On, Welles Flom 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 924. OCTOBER 1802, 2s. 6d. 


OonTENTS ¢ 
MANNERS, MORALS, AND FEMALE EMANCIPATION. Being a Familiar 
Letter from A WoMAN OF QUALITY. 
LOWLAND SCOTLAND IN THE LAST OENTURY. By JamEs 


COLVILLE, D.Sc. 
THE RAT-CATCHER OF HAMELN. By Gustav Hartwic. Translated 
by Sir Tozopore Martin, K.C.B. 
TASMANIA AND ITS SILVER-FIELDS. By Sir E. Brapvon, K.C.M.G, 
IN LURID LIGHT. By Esué Srvart. 
SNIPE AND TIGER. 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. XII.-XV. 
THE TYPICAL AMERICAN EMPLOYER: MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
THE OLD SALOON. 
INDIA'S DEMAND FOR A GOLD CURRENJY. By CLanmont DANIELL. 
THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OCTOBER 1892. 

READJUSTMENT OF THE UNION: THE NATIONALIST PLAN. By J. E. 
RepMonp, M.P. 

A FRENCH COLONY. By the CounTess or Jersey. 

WHERE DID COLUMBUS FIRST LAND IN 1492? (With a Map) By His 
Excellency 818 Henny A. BLAKE, K.C.M.G. 

THE SALONS OF THE ANCIEN REGIME. By Mrs. D'Arcy COLLYER. 

A THANKSGIVING FOR ORCHIDS. By Freperick BoyLe. 

THE LESSONS OF A DECADE. By T. W. Russet, M.P. 

STURIES OF OLD ETON DAYS. By C. Kecan Pavt. 

CAN MOUNT EVEREST BE ASCENDED? By Ciayton T. Dext. 

THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND ROCKS AHEAD, By T. R. THRELFALL. 

THE NEW FOOTUALL MANIA. By Epwarpes. 

CHOLERA AND OUR PROTECTION AGAINST IT. By Dr. Enyzst Hart 
(Chai of the Nati | Health Society). 


HOUSEKREPING SCHOOLS. By Mrs. PaiesTLey. 
* SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE STAGE. By Henar Irvine. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents for OCTOBER. 2s. 63. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TORY PARTY :— 

1. A PLEA FOR PROGRESSION. By Francis R. Y. Rapcvirrr. 

2. A PLEA AGAINST IT. By Ax OLD-ScHooL Tory. 
SOCIETY IN ANCIENT VENICE. By Epwarpes. 
THE RUIN OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
WORDS: THEIR RISE AND FALL. By Puitip Kent. 
THE SONG OF ROLAND AND THE ILIAD. By ANDREW Laxe. 
COMING AND GOING. By G. T. SHeTrie. 
THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF COLUMBUS. By Ricuarp Davey. 
GAMEKEEPERS. By T. E. Kesset. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF REAL CREDIT. By H. ps F. MoytTcomEnry. 
AMONG THE BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — OCTOBER. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrep W. Hunt. Chaps, XXVIII.-XXX. 
THE MAKING OF GUNFLINTS. By P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
CAIRNSMILL DEN. By R. F. Murray. 
THE POT-BOILER. By GRANT ALLEN. 
DAY AND NIGHT IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropwar. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Nora. Chaps. XVIII.-XXI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpRrEew Lava, 

London : LoneMAns, GREEN, & Co, 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, OCTOBER 1892, 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxz, M.D., and Groner H. SavaGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 


THE RETREAT, YORK, July 21,1992. By Ronert Baker, M.D. 

HYPNOTISM AT PARIS AND NANCY. NOTE3 OF A VISIT. By Groner M. 
ROBERTSON, M.B. 

Is FAtapouta A SPECIAL FORM OF MENTAL DISORDER? By M. J. Nouax, 


CASE OF 80-CALLED KATATONIA: by M. J. Noway, L.R.C.P._CASES OF 
HEREDITARY CHOREA (HUNTINGDON’S DISEASE): by W. F.Mexzins. M.D. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION AND THE CENTENARY OF 
THE RETREAT. YORK._THE LEAMINGTON PARRICIDE._REPORT ON 
HYPNOTISM.—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVES- 
TIGATE: THE NATURE OF PHENOMENA OF HYPNOTISM. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 


MR. HUXLEY’S CONTROVERSIES. By FRepeRic Harrison. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. By Hream 8. 
THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. By H. W. Massinouam. 


RAPHAEL. By WALTER PaTER. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF FEZ. (With Map.) By STepHey BoysaL, 

VICTOR HUGO: NOTES OF TRAVEL. By A. C. SwinBURNE. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. By R. 8. Guypry. 

OUR WEEKLY REVIEWS. By W. Eaart Hopesoy. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF WALES. By Professor W. Boyp DAWKINS, F.R.S. 
THR OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By FERDIXAND 
THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA. By W. Basi Worsvo.p. 
SILVER AND INDIAN FINANCE. By SamMUEL Moyracu, M.P, 


CHAIMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 80N’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 


fessional Notes. By OLivFoRD HARRISON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By 
W. G. Tors, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 
° SIR GODFREY’S 
GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Queenie’s Whim” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Macon. 
EDITION, NOW READY. 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Crirorp, 


Author of “ Mrs. Keith's Crime.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. By H. B. 


Fixtay Knicut. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo- 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W- 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILYAINE & 


NEW BOOKS. 


One Vol. Edition now ready. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. A Pare Woman faithfully presented 
by THomas Harpy. With Portrait and new Preface. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MOLTKE: His Life and Character. 
Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoir, a Novel, and 
Autobiographical Notes. 

: Translated by MARY HERMS. 


With Illustrations from Water-colour and Black-and-White Sketches by 
Moltke ; Portraits and Facsimile 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Nore.—This volume includes Moltke’s Novel “ The Two Friends,” which, so far as is 
known, is the only work of fiction ever written by him ; also his essay “ Consolatory 
Thoughts on this Life and Trust in a Future Life. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 


An Introduction to American History. 
By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, 21s, 


A SAINT and OTHERS. By Pavt Bourcet.. 


Translated by JOHN GRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER of PENSIERI-VANI. 


Together with frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia. By Henry B. 


Futter. Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Pictorial Initial 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5a. 


A precious book...... It tastes of genius.”—The late Jamzs 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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On Monday, October 3, will be published 


RACIN( G LIFE 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK 


M.P. 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, 


Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 
Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 
With 23 Full-page Plates and Facsimile Letter. 


1 volume, demy 8vo. 25s. 


*,* This volume, the most important addition to the literature 
of the Turf that has appeared for many years, deals not only with 
Lord George Bentinck’s position in the racing world, and the 
fortunes and successes of his famous stud, but it presents the first 
complete account of the Goodwood stable, as well as a history of 
British racing during the time Lord George was connected with it. 
The book is full of interesting reminiscences and anecdotes of 
remarkable sportsmen, such as the Fourth Duke of Portland, 
the Fifth Duke of Richmond, Sir William H. Gregory, and many 
others; also of leading trainers, jockeys, and members of the 
Ring. 

The list of Illustrations includes Portraits of the Duke of Portland, 
Duchess of Portland and Daughter, Lord George Bentinck, the 
Fourth Duke of Portland, Fifth Duke of Richmond, K.G.,, Sir 
William Gregory, K.C.M.G., and John Kent. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than One 
instaee i ~ (as By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Pp. 42s. 


“The book is far too readable to be found much fault with. It is better con- 
ceived and better written than nine-tenths of its class, Our author appears to have 
had more or less acquaintance with nearly all the literary celebrities of the past 
half-century; and about some of them—especially Rogers, Crabb Robinson, 

Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lytton, he gives interesting reminiscences.” 


Atheneum, 
“In these two large and beautifully-printed volumes we have a great amount of 
the century’s best gossip...... The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 


peedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors singers, soldiers, 
men of fashion.” —Daily News, 

“Covering so wide a range, they (the volumes) should be of great value to the 
student of manners in tbe earlier half of eas present century, the more as the old 
order is so rapidly changing.” —Standard. 

“The consisting of portraits of the celebrities 
amentioned, are full of interest.”— Times. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 


tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol. 15s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOLY WEDLOCK.” 
HONOURS EASY. By C. T. C. James. 
BY MRS. MACQUOID. 

MISS EYON of EYON COURT. 1 vol. 6s. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


THE IN COMPLETE ADVENTURER. 1 vol. 


BY WILLIAM WESTALL, 


BEN CLOUGH. 1 vol. 6s. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Heyry 


Guasuaia, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c, 


SIR ANTHONY. By Avetine SERGEANT, 


= of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” ‘An East London Mystery,” &c. 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Maup 


NICHOLSON. 3 vols. 


QUIXOTE the WEAVER. By C. G. Furter 


SmrrH. 3 vols. 


THE FINGER of SCORN. By Recrnatp E. 


Sa.wey, Author of “ Wildwater Terrace.” 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. PY Max Benzsrorp, Author of 


“ Bonnie Dundee,” 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS LIST 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE, BY THE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
LEAVENWORTH CASE. 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S MONEY. A Novel. 


By ANNA Karuarine GREEN, Author of “ Leavenworth Case.” 16mo 
cloth (with Frontispiece), 2s. 6d.; board-, 
striking new story by Miss Green is one at the best the author has produced. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE; and other 


Stories. 16mo. paper covers, 1s, 


THE LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. Witha 


History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career in America. France, 

aud England, to which is added a hitherto unpublished sketch of Paine by 

By Moncurge D. Conway. Illustrated, 2 vols, Svo, 
258, 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s, 
1, HORATIO NELSON. By W. Crark Russet. 
2. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By C. R. L. Fretrcuer, M.A. 
3. PERICLES AND ‘Tae GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 


By EvgELYN M 


4, THEODORIC THE. ‘GOTH. By Tuomas Hopexry, 

5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

6. JULIUS CASSAR. By W. Warpe M.A, 
Full Prospectus sent on Applicition, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; AND NEW YORK. 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
ENGLISH POEMS. By Ricwarp Le GaALLIENNE. 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE have just issued the First Edition 
of ENGLISH POEMS, by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. For England and 
America, 150 Copies, Large Paper, price 123, 6d. net; and 800 Copies post 8vo 
price 5s, net. 

*,* The whole of the First Edition was sold out on day of publication. 


SILHOUETTES: a Book of Verses. By Artuur 


Symons. In Two Editions, 25 Copies, Large Paper (all sold), price 12s, 6d. 
net, and 250 Copies duodecimo, price 5s. net. <A few remain. 


A GUIDE to the STUDY of BOOK-PLATES. By 
Joun LEICESTER WARREN, Lord De TaBiey, M.A., F.S.A. 


First Edition (1880) with Revised Title added. Transferred to present 
Publishers. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, VIGO STREET, W. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“IN SIN OR FOLLY?” 


SYRINGA. 
By ARTHUR NESTORIEN. 


1 vol. cloth, 6s, 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 18 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE 8: SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 


B ls. will be given, viz.: 
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The Saturday Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00. 


NOW READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JENNY’S CASE. By Eten F. Prssenr. 2 vols. 


First Revirw (Scotsman).—“ The subject is a troublesome one, but it is here 
treated with becoming reticence and dignity. Touches of real portraiture.” 

Second Revirw (Glasgow Herald).—“ A work of remarkable power. Without 

ion, declamation, digression, a striving after effect, the story is allowed to un- 

ld itself step by step...... It is doubtful if any writer, save George Riiot and 
Thomas Hardy, bas so well caught the idiosyncracies of rustic character.” 

Review (Daily Chronicle).—“* Jenny's Case’ was similar to that of Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles. and in one respect the author's treatment of it is more original 
than Mr Hardy’s. The story is tola with extreme directness and simplicity, and with 
quite unaffected and unmanufactured pathos. We believe this is Mrs. Pinsent’s 
treat novel. Every one who reads it will hope that it will not be her last, though she 
will find it hard to beat."’ 

Fourra Review (Daily Graphic).—* The book cannot fail of a hearing, when its 
merits are so obvious.”” 

Firra Review (Literary World ).—“ Displays tender sympatby with a true appre- 
ciation of the shrewd and hard, yet easily love-led, nature of the English peasant. 
The lesson of self-respect and pradence which is so well taught in this rad story of 
temptation and weakness should be widely circulated amongst the class to which 
the beart-broken little heroine and her betrayer, as well as her wild, reckless, 
devoted soldier, belong.” 

SrxTH Review ( National Observer).—** An honest and satisfactory piece of work. 
From the first page to the last the plot develops as a revelation of destiny. Human 
to the last degree...... A scholarly novel.” 

SEVENTH REVIEW (Athenceum).—*“ Of more than average value. | Admirable por- 
traits. Will reward the reader.” 

E1cutH Review (St. James's Gatetie).—“ A story of uncommon merit. Mrs. 
Pinsent is not afraid of hard realities, but her realism is not ugly, and the sadder 
of are with a sympathetic reticence makes 

ple annals infinitely pathetic. It isa very remarkable story in every way, and 
we shall hope for more from the same hand.” : 


WITH A PREFACE BY EDNA LYALL. 
HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Etta Forpyce. 
Price 3s, 6d. “ tells her story well.”—Atheneum, 


BIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY “of t the CHRISTIAN. ‘CHURCH, 


A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W. MoEtLer. Translated by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, BD. 
8vo. 558 pp. 15s. 

“ It is a distinct gain to the study of Church bistorv...... To the teacher who 
wants references, to the priest or minister who wants to keep up his theological 
library, to the public librarian who wants to be able to send his inquiries to a 
practical and scientific authority, and to be himself directed to the choice of the 
best books on the subject,as well as to the student, this book may be beartily 


commended. ’— Manchester Examiner. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED 


INTEREST : Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By Russet, M. Garnier, B.A. 
(Oxon.,). 8vo, 424 pp. 10s. 6d. 

“ Full of careful and far-reaching erudition, and falls into line with the works of 
Professor Rogers, Mr. Prothero, and Mr. Ashley.” "—Scolsman. “ Eminently read- 
able, packed with interesting notes, and minutely critical, Mr. ae boos is an 
important contribution to economic history.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. By 


Evizaseru E. Evans. With a Portrait. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of EDUCATION. ByJ.F. 


HeRBART. Translated, with a Biographical Introduction, by H. and 
Fe.xa,, and a Preface by OscaR BROWNING, M.A. With Portrait, 4s, 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO SERIES. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each 2s. 6d. 
9. WALT WHITMAN. By Wrotram M.A. 
10. BROWNING'S CRITICISM of LIFE. By W.F. Revert. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d, 


THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES. By J. Hunrter- 
Dvuvar. Pully Illustrated. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, Fach 2s. 6d. 
57. LAND NATIONALISATION, By Dr. Atrrep Russex 


WALLACE. 


56. SOCIALISM, SCIENTIFIC and UTOPIAN. By Frepe- 


RICK ENGELS. 


55. THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the Daily News Com- 


MISSIONER. 


54. EFFECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. By Professor 
LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Jonny Brapsuaw, LL.D. 
3 vols. 1,500 pp. 8vo. 12s. per set net. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By Bervnarp 


Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxtord. 510 10s. 6d. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
Edited by Professor SONNENSCHEIN, M A, (Oxon.), 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, By the Eprror. 2s. 
SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER, By Professor 


Pavut Barsier. 1s, 6d, 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Crarxe, B.A, (Oxon.) 4s. 6d 


FIRST | SPANISH READER and WRITER, By the Same. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & O©O., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


PUBLISHED BY A. D. INNES & CO. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
By ROMA WHITE, Author of “ Punchinello’s Romance.” 


BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES. Profasely 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. With cover Cesigned by the Artist. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-CAT.” 


DEAR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BY L. T. MEADE. 


A RING of RUBIES. With Illustrations by 


L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. 


“ Dainty ” 4to. (53 by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. 

Under this title Messrs. A. D. INNES & Co. are issuing a series of volumes in @ 
form at once novel and convenient, and especially designed to deserve their title in 
every respect. 

The series is intended for children—of ali azes. Each volume will contain 

illust: 


BY MRS, WALFORD. 


FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. 


by T. Pym, 
BY CONSTANCE MILMAN. 


MUM FIDGETS. Illustrated by Edith 
Ellison. 


By FRANCES E. CROMPTON, Author of “ Friday’s Child.” 


MASTER BARTLEMY. Illustrated by T. Pym, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, uniform with “ Brownies and Rose-leaves.” 


SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leien 


Fry. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. Austix. With 


16 Illustrations by 8. B. Gate. Large crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


Illustrated 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AT 3s. 6d. OF 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FATHER STAFFORD.” 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale, 


By AnTHOny Hors. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
BY ©. R. COLERIDGE, 


AMETHYST: the Seony of a Beauty. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 


NOW FIRST ISSUED IN ONE VOLUME. 


A‘FAITHFUL LOVER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
BESIDE the RIVER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
TOO SOON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE, A Novel. 


By Roma Wurrs. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND. A Novel. By 


Esmé Stuart. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. 


By T. F. 
Dyer. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. crowD 
vo. 


THE DAWN of HISTORY. 


F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By Jonny 


Warsow. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ByC. .F. Keary, 


THE “TIP-CAT” SERIES. 


Each volume uniform, with Front! crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. A Select Series 
of Books tor Girls, uniform in style, binding, aad price. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES 


FOR ELDER GIRLS. 


A well-bound series of Copyright Stories b> well-known Writers, 
averaging 300 to 400 pages, crow. 8vo, 28, 6d. 


THE “YONGE LIBRARY.” 


A new, cheaper, and uniform issue +4 Popular Stories by CHARLoTTR M. Yorew 
bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pages, Royal 16m», 


London: A. D. INNES & CO, 61 and 82 Bedtord Sires, Strand 
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INDIAN POLITY: 


The Saturday Review. 


[October '1, 1892. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD’S 


TWENTY-FIVE YHARS 


1865—1890. 


REMINISCENCES. 


OF ST. ANDREWS. 


By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D. 
First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 


2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. ready; Vol. II. 15s. 


[On October 6, 


*,* Inthe sik Volume Dr. Boyd carries on his Reminiscences from 1879 to 1890. Among the many notable persons mentioned 


are the f ing: 
4Archbishop Benson Bishop Thorold Rishop Temp'e Dean Plumptre Lord Selborne Matthew Arnold 
Archbishop Magee Bishop Wordsworth Bishop Whipple Dean Wellesley Lord Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Archbishop Maclagan Bishop Ryle Dr. Vaughan Principal Shairp Lord Reay Mr. Justice Denman 
Bishop Moberly Bishop Harold Browne Dean Stanley Principal Tulloch Sir Theodore Martin Mr. A. J. Balfour 


No portion of these Volumes 


has appeared in periodicals. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. With a brief Prefatory 
Memoir of his Kinsman, Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime 
——— Governor of Nova Scotia, afterwards Governor-General of 
and Commander-in-Chief of British North America. By A. PATCHETT 

2 Portraits (Robert Lowe in Sydney, 1847. and Viscount 
Sherbrooke, 1883). 2 vols. 8vo. (Zarly in 1893. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G., Prime Minister 
of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8v0. 
price 328, [Jn the press. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONAL:AND: 


being a Record of Excavations and Explorations, 1891-2. By J. THEODORE 
BENT, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. [Jn the press, 


The TOILERS of the FIELDS. By. Ricnarp 


8vo. the press. 
‘agg’ This book will consist mainly of essays dealing with the agricultural 
labourer, contributed to “ Fraser's Magazine.’’ An unpublished story dealing with 
a Farm Labourer's Life in Wiltshire will also be included 
105 Copies will be printed on Large ang Price on application to the 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE W&LSH CARLYLE. Edited Py 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and 
Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo. [/n October. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen 


MerepirTu (the or Lytton). Fep. 8vo. [Un the press, 


The GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited b 


ANDREW LANG. Wh 19 Mains he tert 
Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The LIGHT of the WORLD;; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.C.LE. Presentation 
Edition. With Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt. 4to. [Jn the press. 


‘The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By Wrttiam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition. 
12 vols. 6s. (England, 7 yous. | In course of 

lication onthly umes, —VII. Ireland 
Vols. I—III. now ready. 


a View of the System of 
Administration in India. By Lieut.-General Sir CuxEsnry, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. [Jn preparation. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- ms and -in Retrievers. By Sir RaLPH 
PayNneE-GALLwey, Bart. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. od 

October, 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C.J. Hyne. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette. [Jn October, 


‘The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt. Presentation Edition, with 20 Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo. 5s. "Ready. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS: a Collection of 


By Stureis, Author of “Thraldom,” “ John 
(Jn the press. 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS” (DIE 


WAFFEN NIEDER). By Baroness von SuTTNER. Translated by T. HoLmEs. 
[Jn the press. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


ave. 8. Newra, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
(Nearly ready. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Henry Parry 


Crown 8vo. [Just ready, 


The EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By Henry 


Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St, 
Paul's. 8vo. 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in By SrepHen Oop.eston, D.D., 
Bishop President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


(Jn October, 
PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


H. S. Hotianp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown &vo, 


LIGHT of SCIENCE on the FAITH; 


the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED 3 bein D. 
Canon of Windsor, formerly ag | Sydney, Metropolitan of New South 
Wales, and Primate of Australia. [Nearly ready, 


[Jn the press. 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


Wriu1aM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crown 8vo. ae: 
[Just 


A CREED or a PHILOSOPHY. ‘By the 


Rev. Tuomas Mozy, M.A., Author of “Reminiscences of Oriel College 
&c. Crown 8vo. yg 


The CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: 


a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By Atex. J. Harrison, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Boyle Lecturer, 1892, Author of 
“ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.” Cro [ Ready. 


The LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHA- 


RIST treated in a Series of Essays b: us Writers. With a Preface by 
Rosert D.D., Vicar of Holy Ta Trinity, Stroud Crown 8vo. 


‘ust ready. 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS 


wn 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UPON 


EVERY VERSE of the BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical 
Reflections upon every Verse of the New Testament” &c. With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. Epwarp Kina, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 8vo. 


price 4s. 64. 
PLAIN SERMONS, to which is prefixed a 


Memoir with Portrait. By the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada, Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR. With a Preface b 


T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With it. 
Crown 8vo. [in the press. 


The PRYMER or PRAYER-BOOK of the 


LAY PEOPLE in the MIDDLE AGES. In English, dating about 1400 a.p. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, from the Manuscript in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by HENRY LiTrLEHALES. Part I. THE TEXT. Royal 8vo. 
5s. Part Il. COLLATION of MSS. With Introduction. Royal Hh 5s. 


An ADVENT with JESUS: a Plain Guide 


for Churchmen, By ANTHONY BaTue, M.A., Author of “A Lent with 
Jesus” &c,. 3%mo. 1s. cloth ; 6d. limp. (Just ready. 


The SCHISM BETWEEN the ORIENTAL 


and WESTERN CHURCHES. With special reference to the addition of the 
“ Filioqgue” to the Creed. By G. B. How4srp, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. [Just ready. 


The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the 


Earliest Religious Instruction. Presentation Edition. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Royal 1émo., 5s, (Yearly ready. 


_LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O., at No. § New-street Square, in the Pariah of Bt. Bride, in the Oity of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Offtce, No, 38 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. —Saturday, i 
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